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No one of the tales in which the Greeks were fond of conveying 
the lessons of experience in an imaginative form is more poetically and 
truthfully conceived than the story of Croesus, including the narrative 
of Solon’s interview with him and their discourse together. ‘The 
king,” says Herodotus, “dismissed him with coldness, thinking it the 
height of folly that a man should make no accoun: of present good, 
but bid men wait to see the end. After Solon had gone away, a great 
judgment from God fell upon Croesus,—it is likely for deeming himself 
the happiest of men.” 

Not even the wealth of Croesus was more extraordinary and unex- 
ampled, or more conducive to self-delusion, than our national prosper- 
ity has been during the century which is just coming to its close. 
History affords no other such splendid spectacle of material growth 
and well-being. Beginning the century as a small, weak people, we 
end it one of the greatest and most powerful nations that the earth has 
known. We began it on one side of a continent, poor and compelled 
to frugality ; we end it, masters of the continent from ocean to ocean, 
rich and prodigal. Never before have such vast numbers of men en- 
joyed such wide-spread peace, comfort, and freedom from fear. The 
mass of men which from the beginning of human life have been de- 
pressed and suffering have here risen swiftly, and without disturbance, 
into equality of opportunity, freedom from arbitrary restraint, con- 
sciousness of individual rights and with power to maintain them. 
And this is the meaning of modern democracy, of which America has 
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set the first example,—the rapid rise to comfort and to power of 
masses of men. This is what makes America, in spite of the loss of 
many of the most precious legacies of the past; in spite of the lack 
of the beauty, the grace, and of that appeal to the poetic imagination 
which inhere in some portions of the traditional life of the Old World ; 
in spite of the many evils which accompany the new conditions of so- 
ciety,—this equality of opportunity for all men is what makes Amer- 
ica dear to her children. It is the land where the sensitive conscience 
of the man fortunate in his circumstances may be most at ease in his 
enjoyment, and where the principle of the brotherhood of man is most 
widely acknowledged as the rule of social order, though for the most 
part, as yet, only in its crudest forms, and often, indeed, in mistaken 
and perverted application to the relations of man with man. 

But such political, economical, and social conditions as exist here 
are especially favorable to the growth of popular delusions in respect 
to their real significance, while to the nourishing of these delusions 
both nature and science ‘have alike contributed. The advantage of 
geographical position, and the stimulus to effort afforded by the open 
continent with its immeasurable natural resources; the rapid progress 
of discovery and invention, giving to man immensely increased control 
of the forces of nature; the opportunity afforded by the novel con- 
ditions of life for the instant and general application of the new 
knowledge to the promotion of his material well-being,—have all 
coincided to quicken his intelligence and his energy; but they have 
also tended to exaggerate his sense of mastery over the world and fate. 
The American has become apt to ascribe to his own capacity and to 
his institutions blessings which are in large measure the free gift of 
nature or the consequences of the increase of knowledge. He has 
become, not merely an optimist, but to a great degree a fatalist. 

While this tendency to exaggerated self-confidence has its source 
partially in the general addition to the resources and powers of man 
through the increase of knowledge, it may seem like a paradox to 
say that its force has been confirmed by the increasing proportions of 
popular ignorance. But the ignorant lack the sense of measure and 
proportion, and are prone to unwarranted self-satisfaction. The enor- 
mous growth in our population having been largely due to the immi- 
gration of the lower and most ignorant people of the Old World, the 
century closes not only with a numerically greater, but also a propor- 
tionately larger part of our community in a state of ignorance than that 
with which it began. The necessity of popular education for the 
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maintenance of free institutions has been, indeed, a fundamental doc- 
trine with us, and an article of the popular creed. But, as is so often 
the case, the existence of the theoretic article of faith affords no evi- 
dence of its effectiveness as a rule of life. And in spite of constant 
and serious effort to promote popular education, it is a simple delusion 
that the system of free schools established throughout the United 
States, and in which confidence is reposed as the main bulwark of the 
Republic, is sufficient to stem the flood of ignorance, or to secure such 
education of the people as shall make them capable of intelligent self- 
government. The theory is, that every child in America should have 
such schooling as will make him capable of using the opportunities for 
well-being which life affords, and of performing the duties of a citizen. 
The fact is that large numbers of children grow up with little or no 
schooling, and that even where the schools are most efficient and the 
attendance upon them most general, they are ineffectual instruments 
for providing the required education. It is a fallacy to suppose that 
any schools, however good they may be, can educate. Their work is 
to give instruction, and, as Bishop Butler said long ago in a memor- 
able phrase, “ Instruction is the least part of education.” The educa- 
tion which shapes a child for his duties as a man and a citizen is 
mainly that which he gains from the influences of his home and of 
the community to which he belongs. If these be good, the instruction 
which the school may give may confirm them and add to them; but if 
they are bad, the school can do little to counteract them. The school 
may enforce some mental discipline, may cultivate some intellectual 
tastes, may instruct in the means for obtaining a livelihood. But in 
the great majority of the free schools in the United States little is done 
to train the judgment, to quicken the imagination, to refine and elevate 
the moral intelligence of the pupils) The work of the school has no 
direct tendency to prepare the child to become a good and intelligent 
citizen. In spite of our free-school system, ignorance has increased 
and is increasing among us. 

This truth is in part obscured by the fact that the liberal oppor- 
tunities and the political and social institutions of the country have an 
immense and rapid effect in raising the ignorant, whether of foreign or 
native birth, in the scale of material civilization. But the character 
ingrained by a long inheritance of ignorance and semi-barbarism is 
seldom to be essentially modified in the course of a single generation. 
The foreign boss of Tammany Hall, who rules the city of New York, 
who has assumed the garb of civilization and sits at rich men’s feasts, 
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is still a semi-barbarian. The free school has not educated him, nor 
the hordes of his tribal followers. Yet while he and his fellows sell 
justice, commit daily barratry, practise blackmail, and make a scoff 
and byword of law, the self-complacent American looks on and says, 
with an optimism which he flatters himself is the spirit of genuine 
patriotism: “Oh, it will all come out right. Free education is the 
safeguard of the Republic.” 

It is not only the ignorance of the foreign immigrant which is a dan- 
ger to the commonwealth, but that also of the native-born who are on 
the outskirts or outside the pale of civilization. The settling of the 
vast new territory of the United States during the past century has re- 
duced a large section of the most vigorous part of the people to the 
condition of pioneers and adventurers, who have shared in small mea- 
sure the advantages of civilization and hardly felt its restraints. Such 
virtues as their condition may develop are not the civic virtues. Of 
mere necessity they become ignorant, rude, careless of social obligations, 
lawless in disposition, and of dull moral sense. They react upon the 
civilization which advances upon the border line, and imprint upon it 
something of their own characteristics. Its standards are lowered. 

And thus we are brought face to face with the grave problem 
which the next century is to solve,—whether our civilization can main- 
tain itself, and make advance, against the pressure of ignorant and 
barbaric multitudes ; whether the civilized part of the community is 
eventually to master the barbaric, or whether it is to be overcome in the 
struggle. The question is not whether the mere material advantages 
of civilization are to be lost,—for they attract the barbarian, and it 
may be assumed that their attractions are sufficient to secure their 
permanence,—but whether its moral and intellectual attainments, its 
refinements, its elevations of character, its best results in life and in 
expression,—whether thez> are safe. 

The signs are dubious. No sure inferences can be drawn from the 
evidence of material prosperity, for, though this may afford assurance 
of industry, energy, and a certain (not the highest) grade of intelli- 
gence, it gives little in respect to the superior elements of civilization. 
A better ground for inference is to be found in the evidence afforded 
by the expression of national character in the manners of the people,— 
evidence the clearer and stronger for its being the direct, yet in large 
measure the unconscious, revelation of the moral disposition. The aver- 
age American is unquestionably good-natured ; the easy conditions of 
life tend to promote his good humor and self-satisfaction ; he is gener- 
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ally kind-hearted, and not indisposed to render service to others when 
it can be done without much personal trouble. A child, a woman, a 
helpless person, if making an immediate appeal for aid, or requiring 
protection or special care, is usually treated with consideration and 
kindliness. But such manners as have their root in genuine unselfish- 
ness; in principles of conduct strong enough to control temper and to 
resist the wear and tear of familiar fretting circumstance ; in the desire 
to be pleasant,—such manners as are considerate of minor needs, and 
give sweetness, elegance, and grace to life, can hardly be said to be 
characteristic of the American people. Genuine courtesy and refine- 
ment are rare in almost all parts of the world: they are certainly rare 
in America. The deficiency does not exist in the lower classes alone. 
It is conspicuous among those favored by fortune. Where in any 
other of what are called the great centres of civilization could one 
see a grosser exhibition of boorishness than was recently displayed by 
the well-to-do crowds at the Horse Show in New York, in their behay- 
ior toward the young Duke and Duchess of Marlborough ?—women 
and men crowding and hustling to get a place from which to stare at 
the newly-married pair, vying with each other in the shameless mani- 
festation of the want of self-respect, as well as of decent regard not 
merely to conventional but to actual propriety. 

But a more serious, because a more widespread and permanent ex- 
hibition of the lack of due regard for manners, is the neglect—common 
to all classes of society—of the proper domestic training of children. 
The frequent and notorious self-sufficiency and impertinence of the 
American child betray the indifference of parents to the essential and 
most commonplace considerations of domestic discipline and parental 
responsibility. The spirit of unchecked independence and of selfish 
wilfulness permitted in chiJdhood develops into youthful lawlessness 
and resistance to restraint. The hoodlum of the street corner and the 
rough loafer of the village find their mates among the students of our 
colleges. The difference between them is only one of circumstance 
and of degree. The manners and morals displayed in intercollegiate 
contests in athletic sports in all parts of the country fall little short of 
a national disgrace, for they result not only from the character of the 
contestants, but from that of the community at large from which they 
are drawn, and which encourages the barbaric instincts of youth by its 
indifference to fair play, and by the excess of its hysteric applause of 
victory won by any means, fair or foul. The intercollegiate game has 
become an evil not only in college life, but in the life of the nation 
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itself ; for there is nothing of higher import in that life than the cherish- 
ing of the sense of honor and of the sanctity of honesty in all competi- 
tions. The wholesome and honorable practice of athletic sports is one 
of the most important elements in the education of youth. The prac- 
tice of them, not for the sake of their true ends, the development of 
manly and vigorous health, but for the sake of unhealthy excitement, 
and of getting the advantage of opponents by concealment, fraud, or 
violence if it cannot be won by legitimate means, is simply a source of 


moral corruption. Few men of this country have paid more attention 
to this matter than Mr. Caspar W. Whitney, or have a better acquaint- 
ance with sport as practised in England as well as in America. His 
testimony runs no risk of being called in question as that of an 
inexperienced or unsympathetic witness, and this is what he says in 
‘Harper's Weekly ” for November 23, 1895, after giving an account 
of the conditions which at present prevail in our chief sport :— 


** When I consider the condition of affairs this moment over the whole coun- 
try, in football alone, I am compelled to acknowledge that it is a criticism of the 
severest kind on the morality of the young men of America ; and when the read- 
ers of this department see these paragraphs and realize how inadequately such a 
wretched state of affairs can be treated in a single page of the ‘‘ Weekly,” that 
this is but a drop in the hogshead of what is going on, they will be not only as- 
tounded but shocked to think that their own countrymen have so little sense of 
honor and justice and commonplace every-day integrity that they cannot even 
play their games without cheating in secret or with brazen-faced openness. It 
is a calamity, and the practice is so widespread that it seems almost incurable.” 


These evils in the field of sport are all the more dangerous because 
of the profit which the newspaper press finds in fostering the unhealthy 
popular excitement concerning these public games. The excessive 
space devoted to highly colored and extravagant reports of them, 
totally out of proportion to their real importance, is one of the marked 
indications of the prevalence of conditions unfavorable to civilization ; 
but it is by no means the only one afforded by the character of the 
common American newspapers. As a mirror of the community which 
they address, the image which they afford of it is not pleasing, nor 
fitted to encourage confidence in its disposition. But the newspaper is 
not a mere mirror; it does much—nothing does more—to shape the 
image which it reflects; and the enormous power that it exercises in 
this respect invests its editors with a responsibility which they may 
refuse to acknowledge, but which they cannot evade. Notable exam- 
ples of the recognition of editorial responsibility, and of well-directed 
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effort to make the newspaper an agency for the promotion of civiliza- 
tion, are afforded by the conduct of a few journals in different parts of 
the country,—such, for instance, as the New York “ Evening Post” and 
the Springfield “Republican”; but, of the great multitude of the papers 
in the United States, how many are so conducted as to exert an influ- 
ence for good? If the majority of them do little harm because of the 
intellectual feebleness of their editors, there are some among the so- 
called leading newspapers of which the influence is wholly pernicious 
because of the perverted intellectual ability with which they are con- 
ducted. There has been, for example, no lack of a kind of talent in 
the conduct of a notorious journal in the city of New York, which has 
sought and won a discreditable success by pandering to the baser 
tastes and dispositions of the community. The corrupting influence of 
its cynical indifference to public morality, to the obligations of truth, 
and the restraints of honor, has not been confined to its own readers. 
Its example has been followed throughout the country by many an 
editor seeking for notoriety and profit along similar shameless paths. 
The number of local journals in all parts of the land is often cited as 
evidence of the wide diffusion of education and intelligence among our 
people. But the character of the mass of them is not such as to justify 
this inference. They doubtless indicate a higher level of material com- 
fort than that enjoyed by any equal body of people elsewhere, but, 
broadly regarded, they afford an image of a people with few mental 
interests, of uncultivated tastes, of shallow disposition, of dull lives, and 
devoid of intellectual or moral education of a high order. They ex- 
hibit a people with a strong sense of personal interests, and not deficient 
in energy and enterprise in the conduct of personal affairs, but largely 
destitute of the sense of public duty, and of the responsibilities attach- 
ing to citizenship in a self-governing commonwealth; a people not 
likely to be shocked by coarse means adopted to promote personal or 
party success, and preferring to commit public interests to the charge 
of men of their own stamp rather than to such as, by superior character, 
intelligence, and education, are more competent to deal with them. 
There is nothing surprising in this; but the results of such con- 
ditions are not matters of exultation, nor encouraging of confidence in 
the victory of civilization. The open and abundant bribery of voters 
in New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island is matched by the 
“floaters” and “ blocks of five” in the West, by the corruption and 
intimidation of voters and the false returns of the polls in the South. 
The spectacle of the control of public affairs in New York passing 
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from the hands of a man like Governor Hill to another like Platt, and 
of Pennsylvania stowed in the pocket of a man like Quay,—all three 
of them men of a low order of ability and without a single trait that 
would justify popular regard; not statesmen or orators, not educated 
men or gentlemen: this spectacle is*but the most conspicuous among 
a thousand of similar order in other States and upon a more limited 
stage. 

Nor is it surprising that, as ths proportion of intelligent and edu- 
cated voters has decreased in comparison with their whole number, a 
general deterioration has taken place in the character of their chosen 
Representatives. The members of Congress—alike in the Senate and 
in the House—very fairly represent the body of their constituents. It 
is not so much a lack of native talent and individual capacity which is 
observable in Congress to-day, as it is a lack of the trained intelligence 
requisite for dealing with complex public interests, and still more of the 
moral character which is superior to motives of mean personal ambition 
and partisan advantage. A Senate in which a large proportion of the 
members owe their places to wealth used directly or indirectly to ob- 
tain them, without exposing themselves to general reprobation or the 
scorn of their fellows, is not likely to be the seat of much upright or 
enlightened legislation. The delegations in the House of Representa- 
tives from New England and New York—that is, from the part of the 
country supposed to be most civilized—do not raise high expectations 
concerning those from States which possess fewer advantages of cul- 
ture and fewer traditions of statesmanship. 

Such exhibitions as we have lately had—as we are now having—of 
public men of note making deliberate appeal to the most brutal in- 
stincts of the populace by advocacy of a policy of national aggression 
and of war, afford the plainest evidence of the low estimate which 
these spurious patriots set upon the public intelligence and morality. 
It needs, however, but little training of the ear to detect the false tone 
of selfish ambition in their blatant declamations; and the American 
people would have to be nearer than it is to deserving the contempt in 
which they hold it before it could be deluded by their demagogic arts. 
But these political swaggerers, who seek to breed suspicion and ill will 
between friendly nations, to cultivate the spirit of animosity, and to 
stimulate evil passions, who disparage the virtue of peace and good 
will among men, are among the worst of criminals, for they aim their 
blows at civilization itself. 

At the present moment the risk is perhaps small of the adoption of 
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this infamous policy by either of the great national parties, though we 
must expect to hear its advocates more loud than ever in the session of 
Congress which has just opened; but the fact is not to be overlooked 
that the promulgation of such doctrine by men in high public station 
has not merely an effect in debauching the sentiment of the more igno- 
rant and reckless part of the community, but that it also tends and is 
in part expressly designed to confirm certain evil conditions in our 
national life which threaten the permanence of peaceful foreign rela- 
tions. It encourages that spirit of hostility to England which to their 
shame prevails in a large contingent of both foreign and native voters, 
and which is far more threatening to the welfare of the United States 
than it is to that of Great Britain. The idea of war between the two 
countries is one that no rational man should hold as within the range 
of possibilities. It would be a national crime for which there could 
be no excuse. Whatever question may arise between the two nations 
can never be one for which war can be the right solution. But the 
discourse of politicians seeking personal or party advantage by jingo- 
ism is all the more to be condemned because it fosters that barbaric 
lust of conquest and dominion which the progress of civilization has 
done as yet little to extirpate from the hearts of the uninstructed 
masses of mankind, and which is dangerously promoted by some of 
the very felicities of our fortune. The rapid and prosperous growth 
of our great Western States—cut off as they are by mere position from 
the restraints imposed by neighborhood to other powers ; cut off also 
from the influences of old tradition and inherited culture—has encour- 
aged among their people a spirit of self-confidence which may easily 
degenerate into one of arrogance and self-assertion. Materialized in 
their temper; with few ideals of an ennobling sort ; little instructed in 
the lessons of history ; safe from exposure to the direct calamities and 
physical horrors of war; with undeveloped imaginations and imperfect 
sympathies,—they form a community unfortunate and dangerous from 
the possession of power without a due sense of its corresponding re- 
spousibilities : a community in which the passion for war may easily 
be excited as the fancied means by which its greatness may be con- 
vincingly exhibited, its patriotism displayed, and its ambitions grati- 
fied. This is no unreal peril. Some chance spark may fire the prairie. 
It is a peril indefinitely enhanced by the optimistic indifference of the 
people at large, and their childish conceptions concerning the greatness 
and power of the United States as compared with other nations. 

This dangerous temper is confirmed by one of the normal results 
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of such conditions as have prevailed in the greater part of our terri- 
tory during the past century,—the steady growth of disrespect for 
rightful authority, whether that of law, of learning, or of experi- 
ence: nay, even of wisdom herself. The spirit of individual inde- 
pendence is the spirit to which the progress of civilization is mainly 
due; but, if not controlled by reason, it becomes the parent of anarchy, 
destructive of free institutions and of social order. In Europe its ex- 
cess is checked in part by her great armies and navies, in which the 
principles of discipline, subordination, and obedience are maintained, 
and also by the existence of a large class of men sufficiently instructed 
to set a true value upon the principle of authority, rightly understood, 
as the balance-wheel by which individual independence is regulated. 
In America we have been living under conditions which have admitted 
of no check upon this spirit of independence ; and the result is seen in 
every class, in the enfeebled sense of the virtue of obedience and the 
necessity of discipline, in the unrestraint of expression, and in the 
readiness to question and to resist the exercise of authority. Even 
in the most civilized parts of the country the sentiment of the inde- 
pendence of the individual is often misdirected and depraved, while in 
the vast half-civilized and half-settled regions it becomes the very 
manifestation of barbarism and of a relapse toward savagery. Mr. 
Owen Wister, in one of those stories of the rude West, in which, with 
rare felicity, he depicts conditions of border life which he has observed 
with penetrating intelligence and sympathetic perception, speaks inci- 
dentally of the common antipathy in the West toward the soldiers of 
the United States. He says: 


‘The unthinking sons of the sage-brush [in Arizona], ill tolerate a thing 
which stands for discipline, good order, and obedience ; and the man who lets 
another command him they despise. I can think of no threat of more evil for 
our democracy, for it is a fine thing diseased and perverted,—namely, indepen- 
dence gone drunk,” 

The threat, under another aspect, exists no less in New England than 
in Arizona. 

Now these and other similar conditions hostile to civilization in the 
United States are not to be puffed out of existence by windy declama- 
tion, or by rhetorical assertions of the popular intelligence and virtue. 
Nor are they to be met in the spirit of irrational confidence in the 
excellence of our political institutions and in the saving grace of 
democracy. They are no figments of a desponding pessimism, but 
they are real dangers undermining the character and threatening the 
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vitality of our Republic. ‘The true temper in politics,” it has been 
well said, “is one of confidence and hope”; not of blind confidence, 
but of confidence based on intelligent resolution, unremitting effort, 
unwearied patience; not of vague hope, but of hope based on definite 
purpose and on a reasonable belief in the capacity for improvement 
among men. The first need is that we clear our minds from illu- 
sion, in order that the peril may be distinctly recognized and fairly 
estimated. To deny or to undervalue the forces ranged against civili- 
zation is to increase their power. An intelligent understanding of 
them is required to direct the effort to subdue them. The appeal to 
every reflecting and worthy citizen of the United States to do his part 
in the work of securing the safety and progress of the Republic is 
direct, is urgent. It is on the minority of the people and on the indi- 
vidual effort of each member of it that the issue depends. What we 
want is not exceptional service or exceptional ability, but plain vir- 
tues and common uprightness. To raise the level of his own intelli- 
gence, to keep his moral sense clear and unperverted, to use his 
influence in maintaining the simple ideals of private and public virtue, 
is within the power of every right-minded man; and thus only, by the 
slow processes of self-improvement gradually embodied in public opin- 


ion, is the secular fight, on the issue of which the happiness of man- 
kind depends, to be carried on. In the heat of the contest there is no 
question as to victory. He who “sees life steadily and sees it whole” 
is neither elated nor depressed. We must fight, each with his best 
strength. The fight will not be ended with our lives, but all good 
men are enlisted for the war. 


CHARLES Exiotr Norton. 


Note :—The foregoing article was written before the issue of President 
Cleveland's astounding message respecting the Venezuelan boundary dispute. 
To the forecast in my paper of danger to the Nation from existing conditions of 
public intelligence and morality, this message, and the popular reception of it, 
have given lamentable and most unexpected confirmation. The harm done by 
the defection of the President and of the Secretary of State from the path of 
good sense and national dignity is irreparable, even though (and this is still 
uncertain) the worst consequences which might naturally result from it be 
28 ; 

— C. E. N. 





OUR MONETARY PROGRAMME. 


In 1862, when we resorted to paper issues, we showed a lamentable 
confusion between the functions of currency on the one hand, and the 
means of obtaining revenue on the other; the standard for prices and 
the medium of exchange were deranged in the forlorn hope of getting 
a loan without interest by issuing irredeemable paper. To-day another 
—although slightly different—confusion of thought exists. In regard 
to money functions alone we seem to be unable to distinguish between 
(1) the function of money as a common denominator of values, to 
which all goods are referred, and in which prices are expressed ; and 
(2) the function of money as a medium of exchange, the means by 
which, after goods have been expressed in terms of the common de- 
nominator, they are exchanged against each other. Certainly we must 
carefully note these distinctions in preparing monetary reforms. Be- 
fore we can correctly indicate remedies for our ailing currency system 
we must obtain a true diagnosis of the disease. 

In 1893 our monetary disturbances centred about the discontinu- 
ance of silver coinage and the repeal of the Sherman Act; to-day our 
difficulties seem to be connected with the retirement of the greenbacks 
and the paucity of the gold reserve. Nominally these appear to be 
different problems; in reality they are but different external mani- 
festations of the same internal disorder. What this common cause of 
different troubles is, is, in my judgment, not far to seek. To every 
candid mind familiar with trade and exchange of goods it must, when 
once pointed out, seem axiomatic. Certainly every business man must 
regard as axiomatic the proposition that the essential of all business 
prosperity is freedom from artificial disturbances of the standard, or 
common denominator, in which contracts are made and in which all 
current prices of goods are expressed. It is a fundamental both of 
monetary principle and of practical experience. The protection of the 
monetary standard from dishonest or secret manipulation is the com- 
monest homily of history. On the crime, for instance, of debasing the 
coinage, and thereby altering all contracts, the historians have wasted 
abundant ink. In short, an alteration of the standard will inevitably 
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work injury to industrial prosperity ; and, if it be undertaken in igno- 
rance, the authors of it would show themselves unfit for office ; if done 
designedly, they would prove themselves knaves. 

Since recent events—to my mind at least—indicate a failure to dis- 
tinguish between these two different functions of money, it will be 
advisable to make perfectly clear the basis for such a distinction. 
The two things to be kept distinct are: (1) the undisturbed mainten- 
ance of the standard, or common denominator, for prices and contracts ; 
and (2) the means by which goods are exchanged. The stability of 
the standard is a matter quite distinct from the determination as to 
how much of this or that kind of money is needed as a medium of ex- 
change. The standard in which prices are expressed should not be 


confounded with the machinery by which goods (whose relative values 


are already expressed in the standard money) are exchanged.’ 

A perfect standard of value, as every economist knows, is unat- 
tainable. Neither gold nor silver are perfect standards, because price 
is a relation ; and this relation may be altered either by causes affect- 
ing the money side, or by causes affecting the goods side of the com- 
parison. Gold and silver have in fact been used as standards in default 
of better ones; silver having been mainly so regarded up to 1850, and 
gold having been largely so employed since 1850. Prices, with which 
every man of affairs has to deal, are affected by all the various influ- 
ences touching not only the goods side, but the money side, of the 
ratio. Prices, consequently, are modified (1) by an increase or diminu- 
tion in the supply of money, (2) by an increase or diminution in the 
demand for the money-material, or (3) by an increase or diminution 
in the cost of producing the goods exchanged against money. It is 
evident, then, that there are many natural and unavoidable causes at 
work on either gold or silver to modify their relation to goods, and thus 
to affect prices. Changes in prices are sure to arise from the numer- 

1 General Francis A. Walker says money performs the function of a measure 
of value “in respect to a vast bulk of commodities where it is not called on to 
become a medium of exchange. . . . It requires the actual use of money, for a 
longer or shorter space of time, to effect those double exchanges which we call 
buying and selling ; but the prices resulting from such exchanges may be applied 
to far greater bodies of wealth without the use of money. For example, a farmer 
sells a cow to be sent to the city for beef. Itis only in the actual sale that money is 
used : but he takes the price—the money-value—thus determined, as the means of 
estimating the value of his herd ; and so does the government in taxing him... . 
The farmer compares his cow with the one he has just sold for money, and, know- 
ing it to be as good a cow, or better, or poorer, fixes her price, in denominations 
of money, for the purposes of the contemplated exchange.”—‘‘ Money,” p. 64. 
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ous causes thus set forth, over which legislation can have no control. 
The business community has enough to do to watch for and guard 
against changes arising from natural causes affecting the demand and 
supply of money and the vicissitudes of cost of production. It has not 
only a right to be saved from legislative artificial changes in the stan- 
dard ; but it will be incensed beyond endurance if such legislation is the 
result of political intrigue and campaign bargains. It is ready to de- 
mand in a very ugly humor that it shall no longer be worried by un- 
natural legislative changes in the common denominator itself. 

But, more than this, gold is not the same kind of article as silver 
for monetary purposes, and the forces affecting the value of gold 
apply in a different way to gold from those which apply to silver. 
Gold is heavier than silver: gold is thirty times as valuable as silver, 
weight for weight: gold is needed for large denominations of coin; 
silver for small denominations. Therefore, for monetary uses, gold 
and silver are not homogeneous; a demand for money in general can- 
not be satisfied indifferently by either gold or silver, since monetary 
needs differ among different people. Gold and silver cannot be inter- 
changeable as money, any more than corn and wheat are interchangea- 
ble as food: both corn and wheat may serve as food, but corn-meal 
and flour will never be the same, will never equally please all palates, 
and will never be in demand interchangeably the one for the other. 
The difference between gold and silver is still more pronounced. From 
the simple fact that gold is a metal different from silver, the conditions 
affecting the demand and supply of gold are different from those affect- 
ing the demand and supply of silver. The main supplies of gold come 
from regions other than those which furnish silver: the largest deposits 
of gold have been found in California, Australia, South Africa, and 
parts of the Rocky Mountains; while the largest finds of silver have 
been in Mexico, South America, and Nevada. From this brief sum- 
mary of facts it must be evident why a standard of silver must inevita- 
bly be wholly different from one of gold. From the point of view of 
the function of money as a standard, every one must admit that the two 
are not homogeneous. This can be admitted without entering into the 
‘silver question ” here. 


The logical consequences of these facts are momentous to our pres- 
ent discussion. If, in this country, gold should happen to have long 
been the common denominator with which all goods had been habitu- 
ally compared; and if as a consequence prices and contracts had 
during this long period been expressed in gold (for this has been true of 
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gold legally and in fact since 1834, except in the paper period of 1862- 
1879),—then it follows that any attempt to change from an existing 
gold standard to one of depreciated paper, or to one of silver, having 
its own peculiar conditions of value, would have the destructive effect 
of a monetary earthquake. It would cause an upheaval of all prices 
and contracts not specifically expressed in gold. After having adapted 
itself to one metal, the business public must go through the trying pro- 
cess of learning how to adapt itself to a new metallic denominator. 
Here is the destructive influence of a change. And, as nature abhors a 
vacuum, the world of trade abhors change. The business community 
demands conditions in which it can clearly see a short distance ahead. 
Whatever be the length of time involved in a productive process,—such 
as between buying the wool and marketing the finished woollen goods, 
or between buying iron and completing the house or bridge,—men 
of affairs must be protected against unnecessary changes in the com- 
mon denominator in which their sales and orders are expressed. 

All this exposition seems so very elementary that I shall probably 
be taken to task for it; but the astounding fact remains that our 
Solons have for seventeen years (or since 1878) been straining the 
very timbers of the ship of state in a frantic—and, from a business 
point of view, an insane—attempt to tamper with the standard. A 
concerted and continuous effort to render the country uncertain as to 
the permanence of its standard, actually kept up for seventeen years, 
and embodied in national legislation, seems like a piece of folly too 
gross to be true in a modern civilized state; but that is the exact truth 
of the United States. Since 1878 we have not intermitted the policy, 
forced on us by selfish private interests, to keep steadily before us the 
possibility of a change from the gold to the silver standard. Since 
1878 it must be recorded that there has never been a period of absolute 
certainty; there has never been a period when a producer could feel so 
entirely sure of the standard of payments that he could, without fear 
or hesitation, make his estimates a few years ahead. 





A correct analysis of the situation, therefore, in my judgment, dis- 
closes the fact that the cause of all our monetary disturbances is not 
one connected with a medium of exchange, but one concerning the 
maintenance of a definite measure, or common denominator, in which 
prices and contracts are expressed. It is not now a question as to how 
much, but what kind of money we shall have. It was the doubt as 
to what kind of money, or what standard, we were to have, which 


brought us the panic of 1893. Politicians, manceuvring for party 
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advantage, have been playing the game of tampering-with-the-standard 
at Washington, while the crippled industries of the land were burying 
their dead. How long will the plain people stand patiently by, and 
pay out of their pockets hundreds of millions of dollars, for the fun of 
watching a debauch of violated monetary principles ? 


The story of our standard since the Civil War is one of the most 
humiliating chapters of our monetary history; and that is saying a 
great deal. It was on December 31, 1861, that specie payments were 
suspended, after a long experience on a gold basis,—since about 1834. 
In 1862 the government niade the error, before alluded to, of trying 
to get a loan without interest by issuing irredeemable paper. The 
inability to understand that the interest on $450,000,000 was a small 
matter compared with the confusion produced in prices and credit by 
changing the standard from gold to a paper of dubious value (behind 
which there was not a dollar of reserve) was severely punished by 
disaster. The greenbacks then issued depreciated even 65 per cent. 
Without going into the subsequent history of this depreciated standard, 
it is sufficient to recall that, in 1875, the Resumption Act was passed, 
under the provisions of which a sufficient gold reserve was collected, 
and specie payments were resumed January 1, 1879. After a seven- 
teen years’ wandering in the wilderness of uncertainty, we returned to 
the same gold standard which had existed previous to the war. This 
return was accomplished only after painful sacrifices which convulsed 
the country ; but the result has proved equal to the cost. This re- 
sumption was the crown and glory of President Hayes’s administration ; 
the Republican party became the upholders of business stability and 
“sound money ”; it was in connection with the resumption measure 
that President Garfield won his reputation ; and in the business com- 
munity the restoration of the gold standard has been regarded as the 
very charter of prosperity at home and of credit abroad. 

But prosperity and credit have been chilled by every slightest 
suggestion of doubt as to the maintenance of this standard. Strange 
to say, with fatuous lack of judgment, the fixity of the standard had 
not been actually established before operations were started to under- 
mine it. After resumption was attained, its guardians seemed to for- 
get to care for it; and from 1878 to the present day the country has 
suffered under constant and repeated attempts to change the standard. 
Knowing the necessity of fixity in the standard for business prosperity, 
why have we allowed it to be constantly threatened? The first serious 
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threat to the standard began with the Bland-Allison Act, in February, 
1878. It will be remembered that the Bland Bill, as it passed the 
House, was a free-coinage measure. It is true that the fangs of the bill 
were drawn by Mr. Allison in the Senate; otherwise, if passed, the 
standard would have been changed from gold to silver in the twink- 
ling of an eye. But although we were saved by the Senate, the 
uncertainty produced by the agitation remained. The ill results have 
been far greater than is generally supposed. If a free-silver measure 
—meaning a complete transition to the silver standard—could pass 
one House, why may it not pass both Houses in the future? The 
Senate to-day would not save us from free silver, our whole reliance 
being on the lower House and on the Executive. This uneasiness 
once aroused, although partially allayed for short periods, has been 
ever present. It leaves the business system in a highly nervous con- 
dition, as after a bad attack of monetary grippe ; and ordinary emer- 
gencies are magnified by the unhealthy conditions. 

Under the operations of the Bland-Allison Act, the country 
received serious shocks to its confidence in the fixity of the standard, 
and especially in 1884-86. This arose from doubts as to the condition 
of the gold reserves in the Treasury. The government can maintain 
gold payments only if it has gold with which to pay. And it can 
obtain gold either through its revenue, or by selling bonds for gold : 
there are no other ways. But in the years 1884-86, so great was the 
distrust in the ability of the Treasury to breast the stream of silver 
coinage, that the usual supplies of gold ceased to flow in through pay- 
ments of revenue: gold was held back, and other kinds of money were 
sent in instead. The flood of silver choked the inlets to the Treasury ; 
and a panic was narrowly averted. Finally, by making a vacuum for 
the silver money in the general circulation, the stream of silver was 
prevented from overflowing the Treasury, and confidence was again 
temporarily established. By October, 1886, gold was once more freely 
paid into the Treasury for public dues. (See Chart I for the result 
since 1886.) 

During this period of disturbance the net gold in the Treasury fell 
to within about $15,000,000 of the reserve of $100,000,000 then 
regarded as the danger line. Itis of present interest, however, to note 
that this reduction of gold had no connection with deficits between 
national income and expenditure ; for the surplus in each year was as 
follows: in 1884, $57,603,396 ; in 1885, $17,859,735 ; in 1886, $93,- 
956,583. No device for increasing the revenue would at that time 


42 
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have been considered for a moment as helping to restore the confidence 
in the standard. There was no question of a lack of revenue in other 
kinds of money than gold; there was money in abundance in the 
Treasury, but not money of the right kind. The difficulties of the 
time arose solely from a fear that the standard might be changed from 
gold to silver; and this fear was distinctly reflected in the nature of 
the payments by the public into the Treasury. Gold was withheld, 
and other forms of money sent in for dues, 

When it had been once shown, by the administration of the Bland- 
Allison Act, that the annual coinage of silver could be kept from 
choking up the Treasury, a period of four years of monetary quiet 
ensued, except in so far as ineffective silver agitation during these 
years may have disturbed the situation. The uncertainty as to the 
standard was again temporarily removed; but vigilance was still neces- 
sary. The net gold reserves in the Treasury were fully adequate, 
remaining during this period at from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000. 
Large reserves like this, so long as they existed, removed all anxiety. 
It was not essential to the situation in 1887-1890 that the revenues 
supplied a surplus; for a surplus, as was shown, had existed when the 
troubles of 1884-86 were upon us. In short, the surplus theory gives 
us no explanation of the history in those years ; the source of evil was 
elsewhere. 

The success in warding off the inherent dangers to the standard 
arising from the Bland-Allison Act seemed to encourage the belief that 
the country could take more and greater risks with impunity. In 1890 
Congress redoubled its sinister attempts to pry up the foundations of 
our monetary system. Congress passed, and President Harrison actu- 
ally signed, July 14, 1890, the so-called Sherman Act, which more than 
doubled our purchases of silver, and thereby doubled the difficulties of 
maintaining our existing standard, which in 1884-86 had almost suc- 
cumbed to the operations of the Bland-Allison Act. We might have 
carried the burdens of the latter by vigilance and skill, but the addi- 
tional weight of the Act of 1890 brought us humiliation and enormous 
losses. The question of the standard was opened all anew: from the 
very passage of the Act dates the steady decline in the percentage of 
gold paid into the Treasury for public dues (see Chart I) from which 
we have never since recovered ; from it dates the steady decline in the 
amount of the Treasury balances, and the swift collapse of the net gold 
reserve (see Chart IT); and from that time began the heaping up of the 
explosives which burst out in the fearful monetary upheaval of 1893. 
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It was not a question of sufficient revenue ; for we had no deficits to 
the end of the fiscal year of 1893, which included the outbreak of the 
panic. The cause of disaster was solely the unspeakable blindness to 
the folly of tampering with the standard. 

The panic of 1893 did not break out until—for the first time since 
the resumption of specie payments in 1879—the net gold reserve fell 
below $100,000,000. That amount, it was supposed, would be always 
sacredly maintained as a protection to the $346,000,000 of greenbacks 
for which it had been pledged. But in April, 1893, this traditional 
amount of reserve was broken into; and then the unrestrained fear as to 
the standard of payments developed into fright and panic. Safety dis- 
appeared, and chaos reigned. Our punishment had come in bitter losses 
of hundreds of millions of dollars, and in the succeeding depression of 
industry. It is not now my purpose to explain or to recite in full the 
causes and progress of the panic of 1893; but, suffice it to say, it was a 
standard-panic. It was not caused by any scarcity of money: so far as 
that factor entered, it was an apparent consequence, not a cause, of the 
panic. The dominating cause was the final culmination of the long- 
felt uncertainty as to the fixity of the gold standard, which had been 
operating since 1878 and has been intensified since 1890. It was 
the perfectly natural fear—natural after what had happened in our 
legislation—that, before securities could be sold and realized upon, 
silver would take the place of gold as the standard of payments. 
This was the reason of the frightful rapidity with which the gold re- 
serve fell during the latter part of 1893 (see Chart II). The decline 
of the Treasury balance was the inevitable falling off of revenue due 
to the panic. The gold reserve was not low because the balance was 
low. That is a complete inversion of cause and effect. The true 
sequence was as follows: The distrust of the standard, caused by insane 
legislation, diminished -gold payments into the Treasury ; that lowered 
the gold reserve; this produced a reflex influence on public confi- 
dence; the diminishing ability of the Treasury to maintain gold pay- 
ments brought on the panic; the panic caused the falling off in the 
revenues and in the Treasury balance. For to July 1, 1898, there was 
no deficit. ‘To suppose that more revenue would have saved the gold 
reserve at the end of 1893 is sophistical, in my judgment. The true 
cause was the tampering with the standard. 

The free-coinage agitation, directed openly against the standard on 
which we have done business since 1834 (excepting the paper period, 
1862-1879), unsettled confidence at home and abroad in the stability of 
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our monetary policy. No one could know that contracts entered into 
when a dollar stood for 100 cents in gold might not be paid off in silver 
which stood for 50 cents on a dollar. That was the predicament in 
which every investor found himself who had an obligation payable 
only in “coin” and not in gold. 

That is the reason, too, why government bonds would be more de- 
sirable to investors if made specifically payable in gold. Objectors 
may say that it destroys credit in our bonds to introduce this clause, 
because it raises the question which ought to be taken for granted,— 
that the “coin” bonds are to be paid in the best money. But this 
answer is conclusively falsified by the very facts of past and present 
distrust as to the future of our monetary policy, and by the utter im- 
possibility of predicating that coming Congresses and their constituents 
will be any more sane than they have been in the past. How does any 
one know that the Treasury will always pay gold, when a majority of the 
present Senate would destroy the gold standard in a moment, if it could. 

A further insight into the causes of the prevailing disturbances may 
be obtained by a study of Chart L From 1886 to July, 1890, from 70 
to 95 per cent of all payments to the Treasurer at New York were in 
gold, while since July, 1894, no gold has been paid in, and the pay- 
ments made have been only in greenbacks or in forms of silver money. 
The contrast is ominous and unmistakable. The fall and disappear- 
ance of the gold line, A, and the rise of the greenback line, B, are the 
marked phenomena of the period after July, 1890, All the doubt and 
confusion, moreover, dates from July, 1890. In short, the pressure of 
greenbacks and silver upon the Treasury, and the cutting off of the 
usual supplies of gold, are directly traceable to the Sherman Act. It 
might be said, however, that in that case the repeal of the Sherman Act 
in November, 1893, ought to have restored the old situation as it existed 
before 1890. From that date, possibly, silver money has not been so 
largely sent in to the Treasury; but greenbacks have come in, instead 
of gold. The line B assumes the place which A had before 1890. 
The indisputable inference from these facts and from those of Chart IT 
is that, since the repeal of the Sherman Act, no adequate gold reserve 
has been maintained to quiet the apprehensions as to the fixity of the 
standard aroused by recent events. T’o push the reserve slightly above 
$100,000,000 by a small issue of bonds, inevitably followed by its dis- 
appearance below the line, impresses no one very forcibly. Each time 
the gold reserve goes below the line, all the old doubts are again raised, 
and no one can have any certainty for the future. A really serious at- 
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tempt to replenish the reserve once for all to the amount of $150,000,- 
000 or $200,000,000 might have produced some confidence in the future. 

Moreover, although repealed, the Sherman Act is still with us in 
the form of $150,818,582 (Nov. 1, 1893) of Treasury notes issued un- 
der its provisions, which required that the “‘ Secretary of the Treasury 
shall, under such regulations as he may prescribe, redeem such notes 
in gold or silver coin, at his discretion, it being the established policy 
of the United States to maintain the two metals at a parity with each 
other upon the present legal ratio,” ete. Hence the Secretary must 
always be ready to redeem these notes in gold; for a discrimination 
against them would create two standards of money,—one redeemable 
in gold, another in silver. Consequently these notes are an additional 
demand on a gold reserve already too small even for the greenbacks. 
Under such circumstances the doubts as to the fixity of the standard 
must still remain. The reserve could not possibly serve for a sudden 
emergency, such as a threat of war against Great Britain. To mean 
anything, redemption must redeem on any and all occasions. <Any- 
thing short of this is a sham. 

It has been urged in some quarters that the dwindling gold reserve 
is due to the deficits of our budgets; that, if the revenue were in- 
creased sufficiently, the gold reserve could be maintained intact. There 
are only two ways by which the Treasury can obtain gold: (1) through 
the payment of revenue; or (2), just as blankets or shoes can be got, 
by purchase—through the offer of bonds or their equivalent. It has 
been shown that the first and normal source of supply has been entirely 
cut off; and hence the reserve can be replenished in only one other 
way, so long as the existing distrust continues,—and that is by the sale 
of bonds. No matter how much more revenue be raised, no matter 
how much larger the mere surplus of income over expenditure may be, 
the gold reserve cannot be maintained if that greater revenue and that 
larger surplus consist of greenbacks or silver money,—the very objects 
to be redeemed. To increase taxes, to swell out the surplus, will not 
avert our monetary danger unless thereby a change is made in the 
kind of money paid into the Treasury. It seems like a joke to say 
that increasing taxes will increase confidence in the standard, when no 
gold can come in from an increased revenue, as things now stand. 

The examination of Chart II ought to make this absolutely clear. 
From 1890 to the end of 1893 the steady fall of the net gold reserve 
was accompanied by a fall of the Treasury balance; but, be the bal- 
ance large or small, it was during this time largely made up of gold. 
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But from the end of 1893 a very different condition of things appears. 
The balances were increased by the sale of bonds for gold; and yet 
gold continued to escape. The wide discrepancy between the Treasury 
balances and the net gold shows that the resources of the government 
were ample, but that these resources were not made up of the right 
kind of money. Two years of experience has proved that increasing 
government balances do not ensure a stable gold reserve, even though 
the increased balances were caused by the direct purchase of gold by 
the sale of bonds. Now, on the other hand, if the increased balances had 
been produced by a mere increase of revenue, when the revenue was 
sure not to be paid in gold, how much less ground is there for suppos- 
ing that the gold reserve could have been maintained? If it were 
wrong to have used, even indirectly, for the general demands on the 
Treasury, the proceeds of the sale of bonds intended only to supply 
the gold reserve, it must be now apparent that the deficits, whatever 
they were and are, have been already met by the new funds covered in 
to the Treasury. If the deficits have been paid by the proceeds of the 
bonds, and yet the gold reserve is still threatened, it is nonsense to 
propose to increase the revenue to pay off deficits already met, in 
order to protect a gold reserve already shown to be uninfluenced by 
increased Treasury balances. 

The Treasury has money, but not the proper kind of money. The 
situation resembles that of a body of troops suddenly surrounded by 
the enemy : their supply of ammunition is running low, when they are 
startled by the announcement that the wagons contain only a few boxes 
of cartridges that fit their rifles, but that there is an abundance of car- 
tridges of a different size. Just as the proper cartridges give out, the 
enemy presses in on them; but they can make no resistance—with use- 
less ammunition. So it is with the Treasury: when its stock of gold 
runs low, it cannot defend itself with silver or paper; for that would 
be a confession of bankruptcy, and a public notice that an end of 
solvency had been reached. 

It may be true that the notes once redeemed by the gold obtained 
by bond sales have been paid out again, and paid out to meet general 
demands on the Treasury. This is why it has been charged that the 
Secretary has taken funds intended for the gold reserve and applied 
them to meet the deficits. But how else could the Secretary have 
acted in view of the law of May 31, 1878, which requires him to reis- 
sue redeemed notes? How else can he reissue them except in pay- 
ment of general demands? If not only the gold itself obtained by 
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bond sales, but also the notes presented in exchange for gold, should 
be kept inviolate, then the fault is in the law requiring the reissue of 
the notes, not in the Secretary’s policy. If the Opposition wish to 
“corner” the Administration, and to prevent it from using the redeemed 
notes in paying off deficits (an indirect result of the bond sales),—there- 
by making tariff legislation for increased revenue a necessity,—the 
only way it can be done is by forbidding the issue of notes once 
redeemed and by providing for their cancellation. If this had been 
done, the proceeds from the sale of bonds for gold could not have been 
indirectly used in wiping out the deficits. This measure would have 
entirely separated the tariff question from the money question. 

The effect of allowing the reissue of notes once redeemed is the 
same as largely increasing the volume of currency secured by the gold 
reserve ; the consequence is that any given reserve is smaller in propor- 
tion to the demands upon it than it would otherwise be. If we wish 
the happiness of proving ourselves superior to all experience by reissu- 
ing redeemed notes, and do it all over again, we must simply provide 
a larger gold reserve than would be otherwise necessary. If we wish 
to maintain the gold standard, no other kind of money than gold will 
serve the purpose as a reserve. It makes no difference how high in 
the bucket stands the level of the water which is kept for thirsty 
men, if the bucket is largely filled with sand; so a large Treasury 
balance does not mean a large gold reserve. Or if there be a hole in 
the bucket by which only the water, and not the sand, goes out, filling 
up the bucket with water only temporarily raises its level; so the con- 
stant re-presentation of notes once redeemed acts like a hole in the 
Treasury to draw off the gold and leave the other kinds of money 
within. At present, redemption is skilfully arranged so as not to 
redeem ; and it presents another of the many curious absurdities of our 
monetary history. 


After the preceding exposition it is not difficult to indicate the 
necessary remedial measures which the public have a right to expect 
from Congress at the present session. There stands out, as of first and 
paramount importance, the necessity of preserving, without possibility 
of future disturbances, the existing standard of prices and contracts. 
All tampering with the standard should be as much dreaded as Asiatic 
cholera. It is high time we quarantined ourselves against this form of 
monetary disease. 

The problem reduces itself simply to one of redemption. The task 
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of maintaining the parity of our various kinds of money—greenbacks, 
silver coin, silver certificates, Treasury notes of 1890—is not impossible, 
if we wish to undertake it. The trouble is that the silver group in 
the Senate and House do not really wish parity maintained. They 
may hope to accomplish all the results of a free-coinage measure and 
bring us to a silver standard, without further legislation, by prevent- 
ing the replenishment of the gold reserve in emergencies like the 
present. But the Secretary is still provided with the powers of the 
original Resumption Act of 1875, and can sell bonds for gold. If 
Congress, by new legislation, will not give more salable bonds, then the 
old methods will still remain. A bold and aggressive policy, however, 
is needed to restore our shattered confidence in the fixity of the stand- 
ard. A few millions more or less of gold will not suffice: a reserve 
large enough to drive doubt out of the most sceptical mind should be 
procured, and that without delay. If I might be permitted to indicate 
the necessary monetary measures, they would be the following :— 

1. Provision for full and sufficient gold reserve of at least $200,- 
000,000, by sale of bonds. 

2. Notice of the redemption on demand, in gold, of any and all kinds 
of government paper and silver money at numerous cities in different 
parts of the United States. 

8. The cancellation of all notes redeemed. The repeal of the Act 
of May 31, 1878, forbidding the retirement of United States notes. 

4. If notes are called for, the issue of new notes only on deposit of 
gold, dollar for dollar, in the Treasury. 

Under such a system, whenever the currency is redundant, it will 
automatically contract itself. If there is any possible doubt of redemp- 
tion, and of the value of the currency in circulation, continuous and 
prompt redemption will remove it. Then, according to a familiar 
principle of human nature, when every one can get gold, no one will 
call for it. And such a scheme would, so long as redemption was 
unquestioned, ensure the fixity of our standard. 

It should be noticed also that the depression of trade incident to 
the panic of 1893, and a part of the consequences of our insane silver 
agitation, has made opportunities of investment less favorable in the 
United States and lowered the rate of interest. Consequently, floating 
capital will not remain in New York when it can be more profitably 
employed (risk being considered) elsewhere. So the movement of 
capital away from our country, and the consequent diminution of 
means to hire labor, shows itself behind the tendency of gold to leave 
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us; for such capital must go in the form of gold. Could we have 
certainty as to our standard, and growing prosperity for industry, the 
rate of interest would rise, and there would be less pressure to send 
vapital out of the country. Then it would be easier to maintain intact 
our gold reserves. 

Of secondary importance to the fixity of the standard, but of large 
practical interest to the country, are some needed measures respecting 
the medium of exchange ; and under the medium of exchange is to be 
included not merely metallic money, or paper money, or bank notes, 
but also that vast system of credit-deposits, vaguely apprehended by 
the public under the name of “ credit,” and which is bound up with 
the banking institutions of a country. By far the larger part of the 
exchanges of goods are performed by the use of checks, drafts, bills of 
exchange, through these credit-deposits in banks, in connection with 
the clearing-houses. The understanding of this I shall take for granted. 
Briefly expressed, it is a means of exchanging goods, whose values 
have been already expressed in terms of the standard money, by offset- 
ting the goods against each other, with the use of but an infinitesimally 
small amount of money in paying balances. It is a tremendous fact in 
our means of exchange which must be reckoned with. With the 
stronger belief in the fixity of the standard, this means of exchange 
will increase. 

Normally these “forms of credit,” which are in truth but simple 
titles to property expressed in terms of money (arising out of actual 
transactions), are not usually or necessarily liquidated in legal money. 
Such liquidation is demanded only in abnormal times of distrust and 
panic, when each person who has to meet maturing obligations feels 
constrained to turn his property and securities into tangible forms of 
money. Of course the normal amount of money is always much less 
than the total value of a country’s property. And when all property 
is offered for money, money seems scarce; when in reality the real 
trouble is a deluge of property thrown on the market in fright. When 
there is no fright, there is money enough. The wealth of a country 
put into its machinery of exchange returns no profit, and should be as 
small as necessary in ordinary times, yet capable of necessary expansion, 
even at additional cost, in times of need. It would not be economical 
to carry in normal times the amount of means of exchange needed in 
abnormal times, any more than railways should always have on hand 
cars sufficient to carry all the passengers in the country at one and the 
same time, But the need of some provision for abnormal times has 
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been properly expressed in the general demand for an “elastic 
currency.” 

In a period of monetary stringency the central point is the fear that 
borrowers, even with good collateral, cannot obtain loans. If legal 
bank reserves are low, a new loan by a bank means primarily a credit- 
deposit to the borrower, and an increase of the proportion of demand 
liabilities to reserves. And yet it is exactly at such times that bor- 
rowers should be able to get loans ; not to loan is to precipitate failures 
and spread the panic. Hence the importance of some means by which 
the stock of legal money in the reserves may be temporarily increased 
sufficiently to meet any reasonable needs of borrowers. In Great 
Britain no such provision exists; but precedents have made possible 
the violation of the law (Act of 1844) by “ suspending the Bank Act” 
so far as to allow the Banking Department to carry securities to the 
Issue Department and to obtain Bank of England notes; and whenever 
that has been done the panic has been allayed without any great sum 
of new notes being used. In Germany provision has been made for 
just such contingencies: an emergency circulation has been allowed, 
but in such a way as to make it unprofitable to keep it out except in 
times of great need. On notes issued beyond the prescribed limit of 
uncovered issues (385,000,000 marks), a tax of 5 per cent is levied. 
In the United States no similar provision exists by law; but an equiv- 
alent to the English “suspension of the Bank Act” has appeared in 
times of stress in the form of clearing-house certificates, They are 
really a coinage of property to the amount of 75 per cent of its 
ascertained value into a form in which maturing obligations can be 
paid by those who owe the banks; and a charge of 6 per cent and a 
commission causes their early withdrawal when the emergency is past. 

Such examples of common practice, with the principle underlying 
each case, serve to show us what banking legislation is seriously de- 
manded in the interests of the general business community needing 
loans in emergencies. A measure similar to that of Germany, per- 
mitting the issue of notes on the security of approved assets, would be 
sensible and helpful. The general scheme of the “ Baltimore Plan ” 
is sound ; but the emergency issue should be more elastic and less 
hemmed in than in that plan. And most careful measures should be 
introduced providing for the redemption of bank notes at a great num- 
ber of centres throughout the land. We do not need to go back to the 
Suffolk Bank system for lessons on this point. 

J. LaAvRENCE LAUGHLIN. 
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I HAVE been requested to contribute to THE ForuM a study upon 
the Queen of England, designed as the first of a series of similar 
Royal sketches. Honored by such an invitation, I did not ask myself 
if I possessed the requisite leisure, because no leisure could possibly 
be adequate, without unlimited space, to a perfect performance of the 
task. Nor did I examine my conscience upon the point of that calm 
impartiality apparently demanded (and no doubt highly desirable for 
a true historic spirit); because it is certain that any Englishman who, 
like myself, has lived his English life under the glorious reign of Vic- 
toria, sharing all its blessings and securities, and who could yet sit 
down to write about his sovereign and her times as he would of Queen 
Nitocris or the Babylonian Constitution, must become by that very 
fact utterly incompetent, untrustworthy, and uninstructive. The per- 
sonal element is a natural part of contemporary criticism and record. 
Posterity alone can afford to be impersonal and dispassionate, and I 
must, at the outset, frankly confess myself unable to look back along 
the days of Her Majesty’s rule—which are those that make and bound 
my own memory—without a loyalty much too ardent for impartiality, 
and a gratitude far too strong for repression ; without feelings of native 
pride, of natural admiration, of high thankfulness, and of firm hopeful- 
ness, with an avowal of which I had better begin, since they are quite 
certain speedily to make themselves apparent. 

One of my earliest and most distinct boyish recollections is of the 
proclamation of Her Gracious Majesty as ‘‘ Queen Victoria.” I was a 
child about four or five years old, and was being led by my nurse 
through the streets of a provincial town where we lived, when sud- 
denly a troop of yeomanry cavalry, in what seemed to my young eyes 
most gorgeous and dazzling military array, came loudly and grandly 
riding along the causeway. At the corner of the road they halted ; 
the trumpeters blew a martial fanfare ; the officers drew their swords, 
which shone gallant and bright in the sun of that glad day of June; 
and next, some imposing personage in the cavaleade—an elderly officer 
—recited from a paper certain sonorous words, of which I then under- 
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stood but few, although I know now that what the silver-headed 
colonel said was approximately this :— 


‘* Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to call to his mercy our late Sov- 
ereign Lord, King William the Fourth, of blessed and glorious memory, by whose 
decease the imperial crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
is solely and rightfully come to the high and mighty Princess Alexandrina Vic- 
toria, it is therefore here published and proclaimed that the high and mighty 
Princess Alexandrina Victoria is now, by the death of the late Sovereign of happy 
memory, become our only lawful and rightful liege Lady, Victoria, by the Grace 
of God, Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith. Towhom let all therefore acknowledge faith and constant obedience, 
with all hearty and humble affection ; beseeching God, by Whom Kings and 
Queens do reign, to bless the Royal Princess Victoria with long and happy years 
to reign over us. God save the Queen!” 


Such were the historical sentences only a portion of which found 
their way to my childish mind that June morning in the year 1837, 
mightily emphasized to the small boy’s wandering thoughts by the echo 
of big guns fired from the ships and forts on the river. Of the famous 
doings in London on that great occasion little or no echo reached our 
quiet town at the time. I did not know—and probably could not have 
understood—how the young Queen came out into the balcony from 
the window of the Presence Chamber at St. James’s Palace, between 
Lords Melbourne and Lansdowne, and was hailed with thunderous 
cheers by vast crowds of her people; and how she was observed to 
shed tender and wistful tears at the moment of that great spectacle. 
When she retired to her mother’s apartment, being proclaimed Sover- 
eign, she held that conversation and made that request of which the 
world afterward heard with so much sympathy. 

“T can scarcely believe, mamma, that I am really Queen of England. 
Can it indeed be so?” 

“You are really Queen, my child,” replied the Duchess of Kent; 
‘listen how your subjects still cheer your name in the streets and ery 
to God to bless you.” 

“Tn time,” said Her Majesty, “I shall perhaps become accustomed 
to this too great and splendid state. But, since I am Sovereign, let me, 
as your Queen, have to-day my first wish—let me be quite alone, dear 
mother, for a long time.” And that day Victoria passed the first 
hours of her reign on her knees, praying to Heaven for herself and her 
people, with supplications innocent and noble, which have surely been 
heard. 

It was not wonderful indeed that a reign so commenced has been 
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followed by happy and famous years. But I must leave to Court 
chroniclers, and to the gold and brocade of professional history, all the 
details of that time of proclamation and coronation, to mention one 
other small fact of the hour which somehow became mingled in my 
mind with the ceremony, and which to-day curiously recurs to serve 
me as a commonplace but striking measure of the prodigious progress 
achieved during the Victorian era. As I returned home, asking a 
hundred questions from my nurse about kings and queens and the 
new reign, a man in the street was selling lucifer matches—evidently 
as a singular novelty—at a halfpenny apiece. He held up the little 
sticks one at a time, and then, drawing them through a folded piece of 
sandpaper, produced an instantaneous flame,—to the amazement of the 
passers-by, and doubtless to his own profit. On that morning, as on 
all before it, I had probably, on awakening from sleep, witnessed my 
nurse kindling the fire, or lighting the dressing-candles, with an old- 
fashioned flint and steel, laboriously striking the wayward sparks into 
the smutty tinder, and then applying to the travelling fringe of fire the 
point of a splinter of wood dipped into brimstone, bundles of which 
used to be sold by beggars in the highways. So did we procure the 
sacred element when this reign began, little if at all advanced beyond 
the fire-stick of the savage. Since then what a cheap and universal 
possession has that precious element of fire become, which, according 
to the Greek myth, Prometheus stole from the gods at the cost of 
such terrible penalties! Among the countless vast advances made by 
civilization generally, and by England in particular, during the Vic- 
torian era, how rarely does anybody think of the enormous service 
rendered everywhere by the simple innovation of the phosphorus 
match, which I thus saw sold for a halfpenny a sample on the Queen’s 
coronation day. Hx luce lucellum! There is profitable reflection to 
be got out of that early match. The principle of it was, of course, the 
same as that of the branch which chafes itself into conflagration in the 
dry forest, or the fire-stick of the aboriginal,—a production of flame by 
friction ; that is to say, with the mere substitution of phosphorus or 
chlorates for carbon. But what a difference to mankind! We were 
far from many vast additions to common life in those first days of 
this great reign, and among the smaller boons we were far from the 
amazing luxury of an age which can buy a box of wax vestas for 
a penny. 

That little match makes one think of other large contrasts. For 
example, the total revenue of Great Britain and Ireland in 1837 was 
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£47,240,000; last year it stood at over £100,000,000. The punish- 
ment of the pillory was still sometimes enforced, and the criminal law 
was cruel and sweeping. There was no railway open between Liver- 
pool and Birmingham until some weeks after the youthful Queen’s 
accession. Later still was tried that first experiment with the electric 
telegraph between Euston Square and Camden Town, there being pres- 
ent at the momentous inauguration Wheatstone and Cook, Fox and 
Robert Stephenson, pioneers of the electric, telegraphic, and telephonic 
age. The Earl of Beaconsfield, as Mr. Disraeli, had yet to make that 
famous failure of his maiden speech (it happened on December 7, 
1837) when he, who lived to be Prime Minister and to arrange the 
affairs of a continent, exclaimed: “I have begun many things without 
success, and have afterwards succeeded: you will not listen now, but 
the time will come when you shall hear me!” The reign was not a 
year old when the “Sirius” steamer, earliest of her class, left Cork 
harbor for New York, followed by the “Great Western.” Duels were 
still of no uncommon occurrence. Grace Darling had yet to add her 
sweet name to the record of British womanhood by rescuing the crew 
of the Indiaman “ Forfarshire,” and initiating with her heroism the 
system of our coast lifeboats. India was reached only by the long 
Cape route, and not until October 12, 1838, did that memorable meet- 
ing assemble at the Jerusalem Coffee House which first considered the 
possibility of steam communication with the East by way of the 
Mediterranean and the Arab Sea, cherishing moreover the then wild 
dream of arriving at Bombay in forty-two days, and at Calcutta in 
forty-three days. And not before November of the same year had the 
City Council of London voted its freedom in a gold box to Thomas 
Clarkson as token of his triumph in the struggle for the deliverance of 
enslaved Africans, “thereby ’—so its memorable inscription ran— 
“ obtaining for his country the high distinction of separating her com- 
mercial greatness from principles incompatible with the exercise of the 
Religion of Mercy, and achieving a moral victory whose trophies shall 
endure while Justice, Freedom, the Clemency of Power, and the peace- 
ful glories of civilization shall have any place in the admiration of 
mankind.” We had practically no use as yet of railroads, telegraph 
wires, and of steam navigation, and were only beginning to get the 
new machine of our popular representative institutions into order at 
the time when the coronation trumpets sounded, and when I saw, as a 
kind of scientific miracle, my first lucifer match. 

Without too closely pursuing the comparison—intensely attractive 
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though it might become—between Then and Now, it is worth while to 
dwell a little longer upon those wonderful advances characterizing the 
period to which the name of the Victorian era will always hereafter 
be given. For the Queen has borne an immense personal part in 
moulding her age, and the age has reflected back upon her name 
and her greatness a lustre beyond the glory of all other reigns, 
re-establishing the ancient ideal of monarchy, and, in an epoch of wild 
change and much political commotion at home and abroad, displaying 
to the world this ancient throne of England securely planted amid 
falling dynasties and failing republics, like a vast rock in the stormy 
sea. The population has increased from 25,600,000 in 1837 to about 
40,000,000. The aggregate property of the people, calculated by Sir 
R. Giffen on the basis of the income-tax figures, has been augmented 
from about £4,000,000,000 to more than £10,000,000,000. Of swelling 
revenues I have already spoken. Pig-iron, a great test of industrial 
activity—produced in 1837 to the extent of 1,250,000 tons—was in 
1884 made to the extent of more than 7,000,000 tons; of cotton we 
consumed then 406,000,000 pounds, and now consume over 1,500,- 
000,000 pounds. In foreign trade our advance is more than 450 per 
cent; the output of coal is twenty-five times greater; the import of 
tea is 420 per cent, and of tobacco 150 per cent, more than in 1837 ; 
while our shipping has risen by 700 per cent, and to-day, by an 
immense proportion, dominates all the waters of commerce. In 1837 
our colonial population was under 4,000,000, but it now stands over 
18,000,000, of course excluding India,—which country, under the 
“nax Britannica,” has well-nigh doubled its native census. The total 
area of the British Empire, previously colossal, has grown to 10,000,000 
square miles; and the subjects of Her Majesty, all directly looking 
to her as their sovereign, and ruled by her benignant hand, may be 
estimated en bloc to-day at more than 320,000,000 of human beings. 

In locomotion, transport, and intercourse Queen Victoria has seen 
and presided over a most marvellous progress. Her age has been the 
age of Steam, as the next will probably be that of Electricity. Not 
until 1836, as I have remarked, did the railway period really com- 
mence, and now more than £1,000,000,000 have been invested in iron 
lines, making a network over the realm, worked with more than 
20,000 locomotives, which earn over £80,000,000 a year and employ 
nearly 400,000 people. A glance has been given to the prodigious 
increase of British shipping, and in this iron has supplanted timber 
for construction, as steam has almost too thoroughly supplanted can- 
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vas for those who, like the present writer, love the poetry and passion 
of the ocean. 

To mention the post-office is to speak of an absolute social revolu- 
tion, for in 1837 only 80,000,000 letters were carried during the year, 
while now 2,000,000,000 pass almost without a single miscarriage. The 
electric telegraph and those submarine wires which abolish time and dis- 
tance, swifter than Ariel engirdling the world, are wholly Victorian ; 
and Victorian also are those numberless mail steamers by which we 
easily pass to all ports and parts of the habitable globe, most of them 
under the flag of England. Albeit in 1850, the thirteenth year of the 
reign, out of 132,800 tons of British shipping, 120,000 tons were built 
of wood, by 1883 we were launching more than 1,000,000 tons in the 
year, and had used 4,000,000 tons of iron and steel for building in the 
seven years preceding 1884. If one would know what value may be 
added to iron by human manipulation, it is enough to cogitate the 
single fact that a ton of Bessemer steel costing £60 makes up into 
40,000,000 springs worth £400,000, or three times the value of the 
same quantity of gold! 

These crude and almost brutal facts—each one, however, contain- 
ing a universe of significant development and of human advance with- 
in it—are adduced only to remind the readers of THE Forum of 
what an age of expansion in England Her Majesty’s person has been 
the centre, the symbol, and, in a very clear and certain sense, one of 
the actual causes. Of course a similar progress was showing itself in 
other countries, notably in the United States.) The Spaniards have a 
very true proverb, “ Cuando Dios amanece, por todos amanece,”—and the 
light of the Victorian Renaissance was largely participated in by civil- 
ization generally. Somewhat peculiar to England, however, was the 
immense development of popular education. Who can overestimate 
the effect of Forster's Act, which in fifteen years raised the number of 
pupils in day-schools from 1,152,389 to 3,371,325? By the same date 
the public grants for schooling, which had been barely £200,000 in 
1837, were enlarged to more than £4,000,000. To break away 
a little from these grand but fatiguing figures, reflect a moment 
upon the superb march of science during this unparalleled reign. 
Huxley, a calm observer, looking back from the heights of his later 
years, called the Victorian period “a revolution of modern minds.” 
Out of the love of knowledge pursued with single hearts before the 
reign, or at its commencement, by Herschel and Laplace, Young, 
Fresnel, Cavendish, Lamarck, Davy, Jussieu, Cuvier, Decandolle, 
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Faraday, Tyndall, Darwin, and their like, there sprang under Victoria 
—as ever springs—the unsought fruit of rich practical applications. 
The illustrious authority already cited enumerates, as three physical 
discoveries sufficient to immortalize the reign, the scientific doctrines, 
first, of the molecular constitution of matter; secondly, of the conser- 
vation of energy; thirdly, of evolution as divined by Darwin. That 
last illustrious name shines of itself like a lonely star of glory sufficient 
to make splendid the Victorian constellation of talent. 

Remember, too, how the benign arts of medicine and remedial sur- 
gery extended their borders. From the sanguinary fields of the 
Crimean war arose, like an angel of compassion and redemption, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, with all that train of skilled and gentle nurses, 
afterward following her example, who have altered the history of 
the sick-room and regenerated our hospitals. Lister's antiseptic treat- 
ment of wounds, founded on the wonderful information obtained by 
the microscope, and such experiments as Pasteur’s about infinitesimal 
life, stripped operations of their previous deadly peril by reason of 
septic organisms, while—as if science would bestow a fitting boon on 
the youthful Queen—Simpson in Edinburgh, simultaneously with 
Wells and Morton in the United States, early in the Victorian Age 
performed those merciful experiments with chloroform which termi- 
nated the epoch of unavoidable anguish for sick and wounded patients, 
robbed even war of its worst features, and commenced the present 
blessed era of anzsthetics. Read what a renowned surgeon, Dr. 
Brudenell Carter, writes about that happy discovery :— 

‘** The use of anzesthetics has changed the whole aspect of surgery. Prior to 
1847, operations were few in number, and were almost limited to the amputation 
of limbs, the removal of cancerous and other tumors, the resection of a few of 
the larger joints, cutting for stone, and the ligature of main arteries for aneurism. 
The pain suffered by the patients was so horrible as to tax severely the endurance 
of the bravest and strongest, and to depress seriously, and often beyond recall, the 
powers of life. Death from shock was by no means uncommon, the patient sink- 
ing ina few hours from the effects of the suffering which he had undergone. 
The writer well remembers, as a medical student, turning sick and faint at the 
agonies which he was called upon to witness; and it was a point of honor with 
operators in those days to abbreviate such agonies as much as possible, and to 
cultivate speed in operating as the highest and the most valuable form of dex- 
terity. Nothing was attempted which could not be done quickly, and an ampu- 
tation in the hands of a practised surgeon had almost the appearance of a feat of 
legerdemain. For the separation of the lower limb above the knee, of course not 
including dressing, twenty seconds has been known to suffice ; and forty seconds 
was regarded as a period of time which no one was justified in exceeding. When 
anesthetics were employed, it came to surgeons as a kind of revelation that they 
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need no longer be in haste ; and they have utilized this knowledge in making a 
leisurely examination of the parts about which they were employed.” 


It is Queen Victoria, however, whom we are studying, and not any 
history of her glorious reign; yet such a brief and almost breathless 
survey of its course as I have dared to proffer is by no means irrele- 
vant even to the strictly personal view. It suffices to recall to the 
well-informed mind, which will more or less successfully fill up the 
outlines of these mere allusions, in what a busy and increasing hive of 
imperial life Her Majesty was the Queen Bee. And if there were 
space to indicate, in addition, the glories of the Literature of the reign; 
the achievements of its Art; the large steps taken in the promotion of 
the love and study of Music; the gradual elevation and recent social 
recognition of the Drama; the animated pursuit of Philosophy ; the 
sustained cultivation of Learning; and the opening up of unknown 
Geography, greatly, as of old, by British enterprise,—the conviction 
would be yet more deeply stamped upon the intelligent mind that 
such a period in our history needed and had received a providential 
head. Africa has yielded up almost all her immemorial secrets to 
Victorian explorers. The vast island of Australia—only a little un- 
veiled by Van Diemen and Cook—kept its treasures of gold and of 
natural marvels for this favored time. The arrow-headed slabs and 
cylinders of Assyria, and the larger part of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
with their precious indications, were deciphered for the same fortunate 
generations. They witnessed also, as has been remarked, that sudden 
transformation of the navies of the world from its old material of 
timber to the new armor-clad pattern and fabric which—thanks to the 
iron and coal hidden away by nature in the English soil, to the skill 
and ingenuity of her children, and to the accumulated wealth drawn 
from that commerce which the Queen’s flag protects—has given to 
Great Britain a real and visible sovereignty of the seas. We are as 
yet, apparently, far from the Millennium, and our period has unhappily 
been checkered by many wars, in most or all of which, however, that 
flag has been upheld, upon many a sanguinary field, by the soldiers of 
Her Majesty, with a faithful valor recognized and admired by all the 
world; so that neither the vast armed multitudes of Russia, nor the 
sepoy in rebellion, nor any enemy in any conflict, has seriously broken 
the haughty tradition of British Victory, embodied and sustained in 
the Queen’s dear name. 


The august and illustrious figure which has been the centre, the 
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token, and the imperial presiding genius of all this progress and pros- 
perity can never be detached in history from the magnificent records 
of her time. The story of her life and the story of her people’s life 
have flowed onward together, inextricably blended, indissolubly con- 
nected. At the bottom of the might and energy and enterprise illus- 
trated by all majestic chapters in the chronicles of England have ever 
been from the first the deep religious instincts and the strong family 
affections of the people, both of which the Queen’s royal nature was 
created to embody, reflect, and exemplify. Her household, from its 
days of bride-joy and domestic sunshine to its days of widowhood and 
lonely duties, has been like that chief and special golden queen-cell in 
the hive, round which all the others cluster, and by the welfare of 
which they measure and regulate their own. Among the wives of 
England this sceptred wife; among the mothers of the land this 
crowned mother; among the widows of her people this throned Lady 
Victoria, whose sorrow seemed the sorest, as her burden was the great- 
est,—has been always one of the women of the realm, representing them 
all, leading them all, understood by them all. The English have 
homely and domestic ways of manifesting national feelings: for exam- 
ple, they love their navy and take enormous pride in it, in consequence 
of which strangers in our confines are amused to notice how very 
many boy-children are dressed ‘by their fond mothers in the garb of a 
British blue-jacket. The least reflective visitor can perceive that here, 
at least, is a people which will grudge no public money to sustain the 
navy. So it would be curious and significant to know how many girl- 
children in the realm bear for good fortune and for loyalty the names 
of their Royal Highnesses the Princesses of the Blood, a goodly num- 
ber of whom have grown up round the knees of the Queen. At the 
root of her greatness has surely been her gentleness. The half-forgot- 
ten Court gossip of the past is full of little tales of the tenderness which 
underlies the well-known force and firmness of Her Majesty. When, 
on the death of King William the Fourth, Queen Adelaide wrote to 
the young Victoria announcing the event, the acceded Princess replied 
by a gentle and respectful letter which she addressed to “ The Queen 
of England”; and when a lady of the Court humbly remonstrated, 
saying, ‘“ Your Majesty, you only are Queen of England,” the pretty 
reply was given: “ Yes, but Aunt Adelaide must not be reminded 
of that by me.” And when, at taking the oath of allegiance, the two 
Royal Dukes bowed low before her to touch her hand with their lips, 
she kissed them gravely, raising them from the ground, saying to the 
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Duke of Sussex, “Do not kneel, dear uncle; if I am Queen, I am also 
your niece!” 

The royal marriage and the happy married years ensuing, for a 
while made the heavy circlet of empire lighter on that most gracious 
and noble brow. The Princess Royal was born (since, in her own ex- 
alted turn, an Empress and a widow), and a year later the birth of 
our Prince of Wales rejoiced the whole country. The Queen then, as 
always, possessed two Empires, that of Great Britain and of her own 
household, and a month after the coming of the Heir Apparent she 
wrote to King Leopold of Belgium :— 

**T wonder very much who my little boy will be like. You will understand 
how fervent are my prayers—and I am sure everybody’s must be—to see him re- 
semble his father in every respect, both in body and mind. . . . We must all 
have trials and vexations; but if one’s home is happy, then the rest is compara- 


tively nothing. My happiness athome and the love of my husband, his kindness, 
his advice, his support, his company, make up for all.” 


See how the Queen loved and loves that thoroughly English word 
‘“ home,”—the secret of the story of nation and sovereign alike! Its 
utmost meaning is not felt or known by those who translate it into 
“chez lui” or “ chez moi,” and it tends to evaporate in regions where 


life is carried on in flats and hotels. Climate and the English instinct 
for isolation have had something to do with the intensity of sentiment 
which has come to cluster round the word; but that word is the most 
truly English and the most significant of all in our dictionary, so that 
Shakespeare could find no better one for Heaven when he wrote :— 


“*Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages.” 


It is round the royal home that the progress and accumulation of 
power, wealth, and intellect of which I have spoken steadfastly grew 
throughout all these great and fortunate years. Home love and home 
joys—nay, indeed—home sorrows also—have fed the Queen’s heart with 
the forces and the faith necessary to enable her to bear her majestic 
load of care and toil for England. In all her words and deeds and 
thoughts the sacredness of these sentiments and of simple human love 
shines within the precincts of her sovereignty like a golden lamp in a 
palace of marble. 

I am so privileged as to possess from the gracious hands of the 
Queen herself, and enriched with her own beautiful handwriting, the 
two well-known volumes from her pen entitled “Leaves from the Jour- 


nal of Our Life in the Highlands,” and ‘‘ More Leaves from the Journal 
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of a Life in the Highlands.” It is almost impossible to open these 
books anywhere without finding playful but solid manifestations of 
those two feelings forever governing Her Majesty’s great and gener- 
ous heart,—the love of home, and the love of her people. There befalls 
no disaster to the mining or industrial classes; no dreadful wrecks at 
sea; no sad railway accident on land; no striking sorrow; no sud- 
den public loss,—but the motherly love of the Queen is promptly 
shown in tender and graceful words of pity and sympathy which she 
knows so well how to employ; and many a sorrowful soul has been 
thus comforted. For her army and her navy, whenever and wher- 
ever they serve herself and the country, her solicitude is, and has ever 
been, intense and vigilant. A thousand instances might be adduced 
of this, which needs indeed no other proof than the ardent loyalty of 
those who—from the barrack to the field-marshal’s tent, from the fore- 
castle to the admiral’s cabin—wear “the Widow’s uniform.” Is it 
thought that such an influence must be sentimental only? In truth it 


is a force, and has been a force, like that of a great military leader’s 
personal presence. When, in 1853, Her Majesty’s heart was weighed 
down with anxiety for her soldiers in the Crimea, who were severely 


suffering, it was her own hand which wrote again and again to head- 
quarters directing or suggesting ameliorations. And when Lord Rag- 
lan was leaving Windsor to return to his command in the Crimean 
camp, it is reported that one of the little Princesses said to him: 
“You must hurry back to Sebastopol, please, Lord Raglan, and take 
it, or mamma will die of her anxiety.” Not merely in name has our 
Sovereign Lady been Commander-in-Chief of the naval and military 
forces of the realm. I have watched with amusement and admiration 
before now, at a levee in the Palace, some general officer of proud re- 
nown and superb warlike achievements crumpling up his white gloves 
into a ball, and nervously fidgetting from head to foot, with a tremor 
never felt in the presence of Death or of the enemy, as his turn came 
to pass the barrier and be announced by the Lord Chamberlain to his 
military superior, Her Majesty the Queen. 

I doubt if a better proof could be furnished of this wide and com- 
prehensive royal interest in all her subjects than the fact—slight but 
significant—that the Queen should have set herself to learn Hindostani, 
the language of her Indian people, and should have so mastered it as 
to be able to read and write, as well as to converse in, this lingua franca 
of the Oriental Peninsula. I subjoin a passage in Her Majesty’s own 
writing, which lately appeared in one of our magazines; and those who 
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know the character will smile respectfully to see how she gets over a 
verbal difficulty in such a word as “ Persia” :— 


sha 
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There would be risk of being suspected of exaggeration if I at- 
tempted to say—as I might speak from my own knowledge—how 
widely this mark of sincere sympathy and concern has affected the 
Princes and the peoples of India. The Mohammedans especially, of 
whom the Queen rules more than sixty millions, and to whom Hindo- 
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stani as a tongue particularly belongs, have heard with delight and 
pride of the Diary which Her Majesty keeps in Urdu, and at this day 
the Maharani, the Kaiser-i-Hind, the Adhirajni,—“ Victoria the Em- 
press,”—is for the mass of her subjects in India a power, an influence, 
absolutely immeasurable for the service of peace and obedience, 
almost touching, among the reverential and susceptible Hindoos, the 
region of the gods. 

If these appear to any republican or democratic critic to be apprecia- 
tions which go beyond fair limits into regions of flattery, I would tell him 
that both he and I should equally fail in estimating the national and 
historical values of such a life and such a personality as Queen Vic- 
toria’s)s He may object on principle to the immense and probably the 
enduring revindication which the reign has given to the monarchical 
principle. He may feel it almost fatal to his collectivism and to those 
doctrines of equality which Nature so universally repudiates, to see 
illustrated by this unparalleled reign how national and international 
history may be modified and controlled by the love, the purity, the 
dutifulness, and the piety of one woman’s heart and soul, because a 
diadem sate upon her brow, and because her shining, sweet, and august 
example was set like a city upon a hill. But, in proportion as he is 
intelligent and reasonable, he must accept facts; and if he knows some- 
thing of the science of dynamics in the physical world, he will be the 
readier to confess the prodigious social, moral, and political results 
which cannot but flow from the concentration, upon one object so near 
the ideal as this one has grown to appear, of the love, loyalty, and 
gratitude of the whole Anglo-Saxon race. There are accomplished 
mathematicians who can compute so nicely the celestial and cosmic 
forces which, on this side and that, hold planets in their place, that 
new worlds have been discovered, not by searching the sky, but by 
manipulating the calculations. But who shall give us the calculus by 
which God’s blessing to England through this good Queen can be 
worked out in all its human ramifications and far social effects? In 
abdicating actual power—because in our crowned republic the sov- 
ereign rules but does not govern—Victoria found and annexed a whole 
new Empire for the occupants of the English throne, that of Influ- 
ence. ‘Let me make the songs of a people,” said a shrewd statesman, 
“and anybody who will may make the laws.” So might a monarch 
say: “Let me reign in the hearts of a people, and anybody may be 
Ministers of the Government!” Looking back along the vista of 
these past six decades, and noting what convulsions, what bloodshed, 
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what loss of life and growth and national resources have befallen from 
pushing too far the theories of democracy, it does not seem so much a 
thought of courtiership as of common gratitude toward Heaven to 
recall that solemn passage from the Persian of Sadi, “‘ When the Lord 
of the World is pleased with the hearts of a people, He gives them a 
Sovereign wise and just.” 

I should deem it disrespectful to offer too particular an analysis of 
the character, too close a picture of the person, of this beloved Mis- 
tress, whose Imperial individuality is besides so well known from her 
life, her acts, her books, and the “fierce light which beats upon a 
throne.” The heart of gold, the will of iron, the royal temper of 
steel, the pride, the patriotism, and the deep piety of Victoria have 
been enshrined in a small but vigorous frame, the mignonne aspect of 
which especially strikes those who behold her for the first time in these 
her “chair-days.” It was reported how, when Prince Albert was 
dying, he roused himself from a period of wandering to turn with 
ineffable love to his spouse and Sovereign, saying to her with a kiss, 
“Good little wife!” And when the Prince Consort was actually pass- 
ing away, after those twenty-one years of wedded happiness, it was told 
how the Queen bent over him and whispered, “It is your little wife,” 
at which last words the Angel of Death stayed his hand while once 
again the dear eyes opened and the dying lips smiled. But though 
this be so, no one who has been honored by near approach to Her 
Majesty, or has ever tarried in her presence, will fail to testify to the 
extreme majesty of her bearing, mingled always with the most perfect 
grace and gentleness. Her voice has, moreover, always been pleasant 
and musical to hear, and is sonow. The hand which holds the sceptre 
of the seas is the softest that can be touched; the eyes which have 
grown dim with labors of state for England, and with too frequent 
tears, are the kindest that can be seen. Not for a day nor for an hour 
did the Queen ever suspend the performance of her royal and imperial 
duties during the many sorrows which have fallen upon her, nor in the 
comparative seclusion which she has sometimes kept. The Duke of 
Argyll truly wrote once : 

‘*It ought to be known to all the people of this country that during all the 
years of the Queen’s affliction, and those when she has lived necessarily in much 
retirement, she has omitted no part or portion of that public duty which con- 


stantly concerns her as sovereign of this country ; that on no occasion during 


her grief has she discontinued work in those royal labors which belong to her 
exalted position.” 
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How great and experienced a statesman she shows herself, every com- 
petent British Minister has testified. She is, in fact, the highest 
living authority upon the practical politics of Europe, and knows 
and understands constitutional problems with an intellectual grasp 
which has never been relaxed. It is from a radical and republican 
source that the subjoined tribute has been culled :— 


‘‘Broadly speaking, it may be fairly said by all her Ministers, Liberal and 
Conservative, that she has more knowledge of the business of governing nations 
than any of her Prime Ministers ; more experience of the mysteries and intricacies 
of foreign affairs than any of her Foreign Secretaries ; as loyal and willing a sub- 
servience to the declared will of the nation as any democrat in Parliament ; and as 
keen and passionate an Imperial patriotism as ever beat in any human breast.” 


Such, and so great, so useful, so benign, so faithful,—sketched in 
these most imperfect outlines,—has been and is the Sovereign Lady 
upon whom nearly sixty years ago the vast burden of the British 
Empire was laid, and to whom, amid trials and losses as great as 
could be borne, Sorrow and Death and Destiny have constantly 
cried :— 

‘* Break not, O woman’s heart ! but still endure ; 
Break not, for thou art Royal, but endure !” 


The noble heart bas not broken, because the Faith which made 
Victoria begin this reign upon her knees has sustained the Queen; 
because the fervent love of the people, given in exchange for her 
love, has brought her daily strength; and because a mighty and 
majestic charge, not yet completed,—an Imperial charge involving for 
her nation immense blessings, and entailing for herself eternal rewards, 
—was committed by the Almighty God to her chosen and most com- 
petent hands, for divine purposes, and with destined ends. 

EDWIN ARNOLD. 





THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


In the estimation of many the Académie Francaise constitutes a 
literary body much less numerous and a little more celebrated than 
the Société des Gens de Lettres. For others it is a salon of men of the 
world, wherein, peradventure, a few writers may be found. It is a 
Madame Tussaud’s museum of French celebrities ; a cabinet of mum- 
mies ; the antechamber of Pére Lachaise; the Pantheon of the living. 
Besides this it is a very aged lady with a wooden head, who once a 
week, in a chilly place, receives forty invalids and valetudinarians 
possessing the wits of four. It is, as said Voltaire, “ the conservatory 
of taste.” Later, Alphonse Daudet called it “a hollow idol ; nothing ; 
the under side of nothing.” According to Lacordaire it is “ the senate 


of French intelligence,” and Guy de Maupassant described it as “ the 
play of death and of forty old men.” It may thus be easily observed 
that in France the most diverse opinions are held concerning this insti- 


tution ; and as I do not know the estimation in which it is held in the 
United States, I will endeavor to tell what the Academy is in reality. 


It is very generally known that Cardinal Richelieu was the founder 
of the French Academy, and the foundation occurred in this manner. 
Toward the year 1633 certain writers, such as Godeau, Chapelain, and 
Conrart; and several learned gentlemen, like Habert, commissary of 
artillery, Claude de Malleville, Jacques de Serizay,—met once a week, 
sometimes at one house, sometimes at another, with the common pur- 
pose of discussing literature and mutually imparting their written work. 
These reunions became known to Cardinal Richelieu, then Prime Min- 
ister, and occupied in the pursuit of a double purpose,—the unity of 
France and an absolute monarchy. He conceived the idea of making 
this little literary society serve his own great ends. On the one hand 
it should regulate the French language by expunging cant expressions, 
local speech, and provincialisms, and thus concur in the establishment 
of French unity ; while on the other hand the more important writers 
would be enrolled in an official body over whom the throne, while 
affording protection, should also dominate. Richelieu wished to disci- 
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pline and enslave literature to the monarchical power. Finally the 
Cardinal, who was himself a writer, saw a means of satisfying his 
vanity in creating himself the protector of a literary body. From the 
outset the members of the society—tranquil and modest men—looked 
with displeasure on the overtures of the Cardinal, and endeavored, but 
unsuccessfully, to evade them. 

New members became associated with the society (for it was only in 
the fourth year after the founding of the Academy that the member- 
ship was increased to forty), and it became necessary to give a name 
to the association. Struck by the name “ Academy,” the question 
arose,—Academy of what? Some wished it to be “/’ Académie des 
Beaux-Esprits” ; others, again, desired the name ‘“ Académie de I’ Elo- 
quence.” ‘Académie Eminente” was also proposed. Finally the choice 
fell upon the name which should have been originally selected,— 
“Académie Frangaise,”—at once the grandest and the simplest. Statutes 
were drawn up which, throughout two and a half centuries, have suf- 
fered scarcely any change. Three officers were elected: a Perpetual 
Secretary, charged with the preparation of the work of the association 
and the recording of its resolutions ; a Director, to preside at the meet- 
ings and to conduct the discussions ; and a Chancellor, who was to have 
the custody of the archives and the seal. As the name indicates, the 
Perpetual Secretary was appointed for life. The other officers were 
nominated for the term of a year, though they are now appointed 
for a trimester. 

The early part of January, 1635, saw the Academy formally estab- 
lished by letters patent given by Louis XIII and enrolled by Parlia- 
ment. Richelieu’s intention was to build a palace for the reunions of 
the Academy on a projected place which should be known as the 
“Place Ducale.” In the meanwhile the sessions of the Academicians 
were held in the home of the Perpetual Secretary, Conrart. On the 
death of: Richelieu, Séguier, Chancellor of France, who was already a 
member of the Academy, was elected Protector, thus replacing the 
Cardinal. Séguier placed his magnificent mansion at the disposition 
of the Academy, in which an enormous chamber was devoted to the 
meetings. In turn Séguier died in 1672. The Academy now had the 
most serious difficulty in procuring a new Protector. It was observed 
by d’Alembert that “the title was too grand for any one but the 
sovereign.” It thus befell that Louis XIV was chosen to the office, 
while M. de Harlay, Archbishop of Paris, and a member of the Acad- 
emy, became the deputy of the king, who acceded to the proposition. 
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The Academy went in a body to thank the king, who caused each 
member to be presented by M. de Harlay, and finally closed the audi- 
ence by observing to Colbert, who was also a member: “ You will 
inform me of everything which it may be necessary for me to do for 
these gentlemen.” 

A few days later it became known that the king had placed at the 
disposal of the Academy in perpetuity a magnificent room in the Palace 
of the Louvre, in which to hold its sessions, with an ample provision of 
lights, heating, clerks, copyists, and servants. He also made a gift 
of the 660 valuable volumes which he had gathered as the nucleus of 
his library ; and provision was made that each member should receive, 
at every session which he attended, a piece of money worth six livres, 

asum equivaient io twenty-one francs of our present money. Louis 
XIV further decreed that the French Academy should be admitted to 
the honor of addressing him on occasions of solemnity, similarly with the 
Parliament and the great bodies of state; and that the Academicians 
were to be received at court on occasions of festivals or spectacular dis- 
plays,—privileges which until this time had been accorded only to the 
nobility and other great personages. 

Richelieu, when creating the Academy, thought to enslave the body 
of authors to the royal authority; but in fact he effected quite the 
contrary. He had emancipated them and raised them to be a power in 
the state. The Academy being composed of men of letters and nobles, 
among whom equality reigned and in which each one called the other 
by the simple title, ‘‘ Monsieur,” its members, being equal as Academi- 
cians, very speedily arrived at a feeling of equality as individuals.’ 

The new honors and privileges which Louis XIV conceded to the 
Academicians only augmented the estimation in which men of letters 
had come to consider themselves. The curiosity of Queen Christina of 
Sweden to be present at a meeting of the Academy gave rise to the 
question whether the members should remain standing while she was 
present. The decision was, however, in the negative, and directly the 
(Jueen was placed the members took their seats. Very soon they even 
resisted the wishes of Louis XIV. The king having formally mani- 
fested a wish that Beaulieu should be elected, they proceeded to elect 

1 This spirit of equality was manifested in the following incident : In 1713, 
the aged and infirm Cardinal d’Estries, becoming fatigued from sitting for two 
consecutive hours in a common chair, asked to be provided with an arm-chair. 
The Academy, desiring neither to disoblige the Cardinal nor to accord him a 


special privilege, determined to ask for forty arm-chairs for their hall of session, 
a request to which the king immediately acceded. 
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La Fontaine. Under the Regency the Academy decreed the exclusion 
of the Abbé Saint-Pierre, the friend and protégé of the Regent, without 
disquietude as to the displeasing effect on their all-powerful protector. 
Under Louis XV another protégé of the court having presented him- 
self for membership, and having told Duclos, then Perpetual Secretary, 
that in view of his great age and his infirmities he would not long 
encumber the Academy, Duclos replied, “Eh! Monsieur! the Academy 
is not an extreme unction.” And this opinion of Duclos was indorsed 
in the election of Buffon. The successive elections of philosophers and 
encyclopzdists were so distasteful to the court that, shortly after the 
accession of Louis XVI, it was noised abroad that the Prince, dissatis- 
fied with the dominant tone of the Academy, intended to suppress it. 

It was decreed, however, that the Revolution should suppress the 
French Academy in common with others: namely, the Academy of In- 
scriptions, founded in 1663; the Academy of Science, founded in 1666; 
and the Academy of Fine Arts, founded in 1671. The services which 
the Academicians had rendered to letters, to science, and to art; their 
introduction into the old society of the first ideas of equality,—were all 
in vain: the Academy was none the less an institution of royalty, a 
privileged body,—and the Revolution would have no more privileged 
bodies. On the 8th of August, 1793, the Convention passed a decree to 
suppress the former academies. Less than eighteen months later this 
same Convention in a manner re-established them under the name of the 
National Institute, forming three sections: the first comprising the 
sciences of physics and mathematics ; the second, the moral and politi- 
cal sciences ; the third, literature and the fine arts. From this period 
dates the uniform which is still worn by the members at public cere- 
monials, and in which they appear at the solemn functions of the 
Institute. It consists of a long coat, of which the skirt and collar are 
embroidered in green ; a cocked hat trimmed with black feathers and 
decorated with the national cockade; and a dress sword with a hilt of 
mother-of-pearl and gold. 

This uniform, which has given to the Academicians the nickname 
of “ Parrots,” was worn on several occasions by Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who became a member of the Department of Science (Section of Me- 
chanics) after his first campaign in Italy. On his return from Egypt, 
when contemplating the coup-d’état which should result in bringing 
him into power, he refrained from making an appearance at public 
ceremonies in military garb, lest he should give umbrage to the civil 
power. Neither did he wish to wear the plain frock coat common to 
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the citizen, and which appeared to him to lack distinction. During 
the months of September and October, 1799, he therefore repeatedly 
wore the famous parrot-dress and the pacific sword of his fellow mem- 
bers of the Institute. Upon his election as First Consul, Bonaparte 
gave a new organization to the Institute, which henceforth was to be 
composed of four distinct sections: the first being that of Sciences, cor- 
responding to the former Academy of Science; the second, that of 
French Language and Literature, corresponding to the former French 
Academy ; the third, that of History and Ancient Literature, corre- 
sponding to the Academy of Inscriptions; and the fourth, that of Fine 
Arts, corresponding to the former Academy of Fine Arts. The plan of 
reorganization, elaborated by Chaptal, had but these four sections, 
although constituting the entire Institute under the name of Academy, 
which was now assumed as before. Napoleon did not desire this, how- 
ever, considering that it savored too much of the ancien régime ; but, 
notwithstanding that the name of Academy was not officially restored, 
it sufficed that it was employed by the Institute. He tances, then 
Grand Master of the University, wrote to the Perpetual Secretary of 
the French Academy: “I may tell you, confidentially, that the four 
sections can reassume the name of Academy without causing general 
displeasure.” Also, on March 5, 1803, Lacretelle observed in the 
speech which he made at his reception: “ All honor to the reorganiza- 
tion of the Academies. The French Academy is constructed afresh.” 
And a year later another Academician, Frangois de Neufchateau, also 
said at a public session: ‘‘The French Academy lives. The period of 
good taste has come again.” All the former members still living re- 
entered the society by right and without vote, with the exception of 
two who were abroad under the ban of the emigrant law. 
/ In 1806 the Institute received a grant of the former College of the 
Four Nations, in which to hold its sessions and locate its offices and 
library. The vast buildings situated on the quay facing the Louvre 
received the name of Palace of the Institute. The enlarged chapel, 
crowned by the famous cupola, was arranged for the public sessions; 
and henceforth the Academicians were at home,—a matter of far greater 
value than to be the guest of the king. Louis XVIII officially re- 
established the name of “Academy,” and gave to the society the rank 
of pre-eminence held by it during a hundred and fifty years. Louis 
Philippe added a fifth section to the Institute, under the name of the 
“‘ Academy of Moral and Political Sciences.” Since then not a single 
modification has been effected in the organization of the Institute or of 
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the French Academy. To the honors and prerogatives received from 
the old monarchy the French Academy has added others, which 
have come to it from the hands of the Republic and from the 
First Empire, in much that constitutes the rank of the Institute, such 
as the donning of the uniform, the attendance of a detachment of 
troops of the line at its public ceremonies, and a determined grade of 
precedence on great occasions of ceremony and in official processions. 
It may be of interest to know that the Academicians follow after the 
Council of State, the Court of the Exchequer, and the Supreme Court, 
but go before the Court of Session, the high government officials, the 
Prefects, the General and Municipal Councils, the Faculties, the Corps 
of Instructors, and the Tribunals. 


I have shown the position of the Academy in French society during 
two hundred and fifty years, and the advantages it has brought to the 
profession of letters. But I have not spoken of its occupation, its mis- 
sion, or its practical utility. An institution concerned only with mere 
matters of luxury could possess no rational excuse for either its exist- 
ence or its continuance. The principal occupation of the Academy, 
pursued without cessation, and having in its completion but a perpetual 
recommencement, has been the Dictionary. I already hear the excla- 
mation: “The Dictionary! But that is surelya joke! The Academy 
will never finish it. After two hundred and fifty years it has not yet 
completed the letter A!” I will therefore endeavor to dispel the con- 
fusion existing in many minds. The Academy has two Dictionaries. 
One of these, which was begun in 1778, is the “ Historical Dictionary,” 
whose plan was suggested by Voltaire. It is a compilation of etymol- 
ogy and history, and of the variations in the significance of words set 
forth in numerous examples as attested by every French writer inclu- 
sively since the fifteenth century. Although this Dictionary has in 
fact only reached the letter A, it has been published in an enormous 
quarto volume. It will never be completed. The Academy decided, 
some twelve years ago, to abandon the work. 

There is, however, beside the Historical Dictionary, a “ Dictionary 
of Usage,” wherein are given only the words with their different accep- 
tations and short and decisive examples of ordinary use. From 1694 
to 1878 seven editions of this work have been published, each radi- 
cally differing from the others. Indeed a language is constantly sub- 
jected to modification. The sense of one word is altered; another 
word is no longer employed ; still another is created to meet a new 
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requirement,—as “ telegram ” or “ bicyclet” ; or a modern thought must 
find expression,—as “ decentralization” or “ pessimism.” It is the same 
with orthography, in which the constant tendency is toward simplifica- 
tion. In the seventeenth century one wrote, “ il debvoit” ; in the eigh- 
teenth century, “ i/ devoit” ; to-day we write, “il devait.” 

The Dictionary is framed as a standard, and hence, like a veritable 
labor of Penelope, must be begun again as soon as it is finished. In 
the matter of orthography the Dictionary of the Academy is an author- 
ity in all institutions of learning, and it would be almost an impossibility 
for a printing-office to diverge therefrom in spelling. 

The office of the Academy is not to create, but to register words of 
pure language and such as are usually employed; and while it ac- 
knowledges the privilege of all to create new words, it retains the right 
to exclude neologisms from the Dictionary wherever it may judge 
them to be barbarian or of very restricted usage. The work of this 
department is carried on by six members, named for life, who, assisted 
by the Perpetual Secretary, prepare the work. Each word is next 
submitted by the chairman to the approval of the assembled Academy. 
The discussions are occasionally exceedingly protracted. Particular 


words occupy an entire session. The Duc d’Aumale, an immensely 
clever historian, and one of the most learned men I have ever known, 
takes an active part in these discussions, his opinion being very gen- 


erally accepted more on account of its intrinsic merit than because of 
his rank. Two years ago the Academy proposed an orthographic 
reform on phonetic principles (a style of writing, let me say paren- 
thetically, pertaining to cooks). The discussion was very lively, but 
the Duc d’Aumale’s exclamation, “ You will never induce me to write 
‘ philosophie ’—‘ filosofie,’” buried the proposed reform. 

Besides the Dictionary the Academy has another great work: namely, 
the awards. Previous to 1780 there were only two prizes for annual 
distribution. But since that period various legacies and donations 
have provided an annual sum of 200,000 frances for awards,—the prix 
de vertu and the literary prizes. The prizes for literature are awarded 
in special competitions for prose and poetry, and also for works of liter- 
ature, history, and criticism which are of recent date. Each year sees 
not less than five hundred manuscripts in verse or prose and some three 
hundred printed works presented before the French Academy. These 
works are distributed among committees composed of four Academi- 
cians, who submit them to a personal examination at home, followed by 
a discussion in committee. Decisions are adopted or rejected by the 
full Academy. 
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A similar procedure takes place for the prix de vertu on reports 
which flow in from every part of France. These prix de vertu, of 
which the first was established in 1784 by M. de Montyon, have quad- 
rupled since that epoch. They are awarded to poor persons who have 
accomplished some act of charity, devotion, or courage. The annual 
discourse, pronounced in public by an Academician, demonstrates by 
the most touching examples what a treasury of charity lies within the 
human breast. The prix de vertu are decreed to the humble, to the 
poor; to those who have nothing, and who, possessing nothing, yet give 
all, since they give themselves. 

From July to December a weekly session is held on Thursday ; but 
from January to June,—the period during which the bestowal of the 
prizes must be considered,—bi-weekly meetings are held on Tuesday 
and Thursday. To these two sessions add the committee meetings, and 
the time spent at home in perusing the works presented in competition, 
and it may readily be seen that the position of an Academician is not 
precisely a sinecure. Certainly the 1,500 francs annually allowed as 
compensation are honestly earned by the members of the Academy. 
In 1865 Napoleon III considered the expediency of increasing the re- 
muneration to 6,000 francs. Some of the more eminent among the 
members were consulted, but they, wishing the title of ‘“‘ Academician ” 
to remain purely honorary, refused to consider the question. 

In connection with the insignificant salary paid by the Academy, I 
recall a neat saying of Eugéne Labiche. The day subsequent to his 
election he received an invitation to dine with a great lady, who, al- 
though she had long known him, had never before invited him to her 
table, having been quite satisfied to ask him to her receptions. In the 
midst of the dinner his hostess inquired, ‘‘ How much is one paid at 
the Institute?” ‘ Madame,” replied Labiche, “we receive only 1,500 
francs—but we are fed!” 

The labors laid upon the Academy (I do not mention dining-out, 
which is also a labor) can only be augmented, as with each year new 
endowments for awards cause a proportional increase in the works pre- 
sented to the committees. Some day (a day which all must hope will 
be far distant) the fortune of the Academy—and, as a natural sequence, 
its burden—will be very considerably augmented. This will be when, 
by the demise of the Duc d’Aumale, his property of Chantilly will 
have become vested in the Institute of France. In 1885 the Duc 
d’Aumale made a gift to the Institute of this vast estate, with its forest 
of me acres, while retaining the usufruct. Included in the gift are 
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the chdéteau—as large as that of Versailles—and the marvellous collec- 
tions of art that are contained in it. The value of all this is estimated 
at from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 francs. The Institute must then be 
occupied with the administration of the estate and the enlargement of 
the present collections, while the surplus revenues will be employed to 
establish awards bearing the name of “ Prizes of the Duc d’Aumale.” 

Such an increase of fortune constitutes both a burden and a danger 
for the Institute. Who shall say whether some day a revolutionary 
government may not suppress the Institute in order to obtain its 
possessions, as in 1794, when the wealthy suffered on the guillotine 
because condemnation to death entailed a confiscation of property. In 
any case, this spoliation—possible even if not probable—can be neither 
an advantage to literature and the sciences, nor a help to the poor. 
The French Academy has, as a labor, the Dictionary, and as a mission 
the distribution of prizes for literature and virtue. There appertains 
to it also a purely moral side which I have often heard defined as 
follows by Ernest Renan :— 


‘*The government of intellectual matters in France results in a sort of equi- 
librium between three powers: the government, the Academies, and the public. 
These three powers are not always in accord, and their very disagreement is a 
guarantee for authors, scholars, and artists. Irresponsible senates, the Academies 
show themselves at times narrow and prejudiced ; but the government which 
bestows the honors, the employment, and the pensions, and the public who give 
the celebrity, correct the unjust exclusions of the Institute. On the other hand, 
were the government the only master of genius, the natural inclination would be 
to recompense only the men belonging to its own faction ; while, were the public 
the sole arbitrators, certain writers, inaccessible to the masses by the very nature 
of their work, would see themselves disdained. The Academies are here to 
indemnify the independent intelligence against the malevolence of government, 
and such as are passed over by the public by reason of talents it cannot appreciate. 
The Academicians are also here to shut their doors against fortune-winning 
charlatans, and to make them expiate in this manner an unmerited success and 
a usurped reputation.” 


If a good many people have something to say against the French 
Academy, no one at least can contest the merit that it is in the fashion. 
Certainly there are no fewer men of excellence in the other Academies 
than in this one, nor have they rendered less service to science or the 
fine arts than have these men to letters. But they are much less dis- 
cussed, and in consequence they are infinitely less in the fashion. To 
give one example among many, let us see the difference between an 
election at the French Academy and at one of the others. 

A member of the Academy of Science dies. Three or four candi- 
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dates present themselves for the vacancy. Scarcely a newspaper 
notices the fact. The election takes place two or three months later, 
and eight days afterward the newly elected member takes his seat with 
no formalities whatever. The newspapers announce the election in 
three lines among the news items for the day, and that is all. 

Very different is the case when one dies an “ Immortal,”—that is 
to say, a member of the French Academy. From the day following 
the demise the papers announce the names of the probable candidates, 
From time to time during several months (for at the French Academy a 
period varying from eight to ten or even twelve months is permitted to 
elapse between a vacancy and an election) the papers discuss these 
new candidates. They then announce the fact that the Academy has 
declared the succession to be open; that Mr. X has sent in his letter 
of candidacy; that Mr. Y has begun to make his round of visits; 
that Mr. Z has not yet determined the point, but that no doubt he will 
present himself at the last moment. Beside this information, exhaus- 
tive articles are printed concerning the rights of the candidates to the 
position, and the chances of their ultimate success. The manner in 
which the votes will be cast receives thorough discussion, and the exact 
figures of the various ballots and the probability of “dark horses” and 
outsiders” are thoroughly canvassed in salons and clubs as well as in 
the newspapers, while bets are made as at the races. This lively dis- 
cussion often renders people celebrated solely on account of their 
numerous and always unfortunate candidacies, and this system of self- 
advertisement is frequently employed with no hope whatever of final 
success, a sufficiency of satisfaction being found in merely assuming 
the position of candidates | 

The day of election arrives. Next day the result is published in 
the newspapers, with an accompaniment of criticism, biographies, and 
interviews, and full-face and profile photographs of the new member. 
Nor is this all. A formal reception generally takes place about a year 
after the election. During the interval the newspapers make frequent 
mention of the ‘new Academician,” announcing such items as—who 
will entertain him; who will be his sponsors; at what date the recep- 
tion will occur; that he is preparing his speech; that he has finishec 
it; that it has been put into the hands of the Academician whose duty 
it will be to reply ; that the two speeches have been read to the com- 
mission. Then comes the reception, and the following day thé news- 
papers reproduce the speeches with criticism or praise, while the re- 
porters discuss the audience at length. In fact these receptions are 
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most elegant, and are greatly frequented. Even society women take 
great pains to obtain a place. The Academicians and their friends, 
and particularly the Perpetual Secretary, are assailed with petitions. 
The reception has all the charm of a great “first representation,” 
though even more alluring, since admittance cannot be obtained 
through payment of money. It is at the same time a contest of elo- 
quence and a concourse of beauty and fashionable dress. 

To what must the vogue enjoyed by the French Academy over the 
other Academies be attributed? To the brilliancy of its receptions? 
No,—-since these are a result rather than a cause. To its pre-eminence 
over the other sections of the Institute,—a pre-eminence due to the 
sovereignty of age and the privilege of presenting new members to the 
Chief of the State? By no means,—the public does not trouble itself 
with these details. Is it, then, because great scientists like the late M. 
Pasteur, famous mathematicians like M. Bertrand, or erudite scholars 
like M. Littré, have presented themselves before the French Academy,— 
although already members of the Institute,—in recognition, as it were, 
of a certain superiority, a choice within a choice, somewhat as if it 
were the typical Senate of the Institute? This may in a manner be 
the case. But in my opinion another cause, of far greater influence, 
orders the prestige of the French Academy. The plain fact is that the 
Academy, being open to all, excites, by this very condition, a greater 
envy and ambition than the other Academies, with the natural result 
of producing the greatest amount of general interest. The explanation 
is easy. I once read in a “ Civic Catechism ” (such is the name given 
it !) in use in the primary schools the question, “ Can any French citizen 
become President of the Republic?” Answer: “ Yes, any French 
citizen may become President of the Republic.” The rule which gov- 
erns the Presidency of the Republic controls also a seat in the French 
Academy. Any French citizen may become an Academician. To 
enter the Academy of Sciences it is necessary to be a scientist; to 
enter the Academy of Inscriptions it is necessary to be a scholar ; 
to enter the French Academy it is in no wise essential to be an author. 
It is sufficient to occupy a high place in political life, to be well born, 
or to possess talent of some sort. A minister; a lawyer; a deputy; a 
bishop; an engineer; a general; an explorer; a diplomat; a chemist, 
—may be elected to the French Academy without so much as ever 
having written more than the mere letter to propose his candidacy. It 
may readily be understood what ambitions are awakened by tle posi- 
tion since all may aspire to it. And the sensation caused by the occur- 
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rence of a vacancy is the natural consequence of a widespread interest. 
If, therefore, the French Academy would preserve, with its place in 


literature, a similar popularity in French society, care must be taken 
to guard against becoming an exclusively literary association. 

Its choice must continue to fall not alone upon professional writers, 
but among the celebrated of other occupations. It must remain the 
high assemblage of all the illustrious of France. It must tend 
toward creating, as it has done in the past, an equality from above ; 
that is to say, to cause a plain man of letters elected to the French 
Academy to be held in equal consideration with a minister of state, a 
grand seigneur (if one still exists), or a famous general; and for the 
very reason that a prime minister, a grand seigneur, or a famous gen- 
eral presents his candidacy and climbs five flights of stairs to pay the 
simple man of letters the obligatory visit, the fact is demonstrated 
that he is proud to become the confrére of such a man of letters. 

In conclusion I may mention (in the order of their priority) thirty- 
four actual members of the French Academy. I say “thirty-four” 
since six vacancies exist by reason of death. The following is a 
list :— 


Ernest Legouvé, who has experienced a veritable theatrical success, and who 
at 89 years of age still continues to write the most charming reminiscences of 
youth. 

Le Duc de Broglie, formerly prime minister, and ambassador at London, and 
a talented historian. 

Emile Ollivier, an orator without a rival, whose name belongs to history. 

Le Duc d’Aumale, the conqueror of Abd-el-Kader, and the historian of the 
Princes of Condé. 

Alfred Meziéres, professor at the Sorbonne, deputy, President of the Military 
Commission, and a keen critic of English, German, and Italian literature. 

Jules Simon, who has been everything,—professor, journalist, deputy, prime 
minister, and senator,—and who above everything else has written with the 
utmost talent. 

Gaston Boissier, the great Latinist, the learned historian of Cicero, the most 
amiable and erudite guide to a journey through ancient Rome. 

Victorien Sardou, whose work, with the exception of ‘‘ La Haine,” which 
is his chef-d’ceuvre, has met with immense success, 

Edmond Rousse, formerly president of the bench, with a witty word and a 
clever pen. 

René Sully-Prudhomme, the profound and exquisite poet. 

Victor Cherbuliez, the delightful novelist and writer. 

Adolphe Perraud, the Bishop of Autun. 

Edouard Pailleron, author of ‘‘ Le Monde ou I’on s’ennuie.” 

Francois Coppée, author of ‘‘ Passant” and ‘‘ Pour la Couronne,”—the poet 
at once familiar and heroic. 
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Joseph Bertrand, the celebrated mathematician, Perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Science. 

Ludovic Halévy, who has written twenty pieces of the greatest spirituality, 
and a little book, a masterpiece of reflection,—‘‘ M. and Madame Cardinet.” 

Léon Say, the great economist, formerly director of the ‘‘ Journal des Dé- 
bats,” Prefect of the Seine, ambassador, minister, and President of the Senate. 

Edouard Hervé, one of the foremost journalists of the time. 

Vallery Gréard, Vice-Grand-Master of the University. 

Le Comte d’Haussonville, whose name permits him to do nothing, and who 
has written two hundred articles for the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,” and has pub- 
lished ten volumes. 

Jules Claretie, director of the Comédie Frangaise, who has given to history the 
attraction of romance, to romance the seriousness of history, and to journalism 
the attraction of romance and the earnestness of history, with the art of a writer. 

Henri Meilhac, a son of Reynard Meilhac, whose dramatic works have made 
the fortunes of twenty theatres. 

Le Vicomte Melchior de Vogiié, a broad-minded essayist, of whom it has 
been said that he writes like Chateaubriand. 

Charles De Freycinet, formerly Minister of War. 

Pierre Loti, the novelist, or, to speak more truly, the painter, or, even better, 
the adorable poet of ‘‘ Rarahu” and of ‘‘ Pécheurs d’Islande.” 

Ernest Lavisse, the finest German historian in France—or in Germany. 

Le Vicomte Henri de Bornier, author of ‘‘ La Fille de Roland.” 

Paul Thureau-Dangin, who wrote the ‘‘ Histoire de la Monarchie de Juillet.” 

Paul Challemel-Lacour, late President of the Senate. 

Ferdinand Brunetiére, the incontestable master of contemporaneous criticism. 

J. M. de Hérédia, the Benvenuto Cellini of sonnets. 

Albert Sorel, whose book, ‘‘ L’Europe et la Révolution Frangaise,” has renewed 
the history of diplomacy. 

Paul Bourget, now become as celebrated in America as in France. 


And finally the writer of this article,— 


Henry HovussareE. 
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Forty years ago the pulpit very strongly condemned the stage. 
In the year 1856 I find a public speaker concluding his address to a 
vast audience of five thousand young men, with these earnest words :— 


‘*Young men, if you once gain a fondness for the playhouse, temptation 
meets you on the threshold, accosts you in the lobby, attracts you on the stage. 
Friends, brothers, hear the voice of the Wise Man, and apply this exhortation to 
the theatre, ‘Enter not into the path of the wicked, go not into the way of evil 
men, avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass away.’” 


Even Dr. Johnson felt that it was inconsistent with true piety to fre- 
quent the theatre. And in later days, if Canon Melville, Dr. Cumming, 
Hugh Stowell, or Morley Punshon, on the other side of the Atlantic ; 
or Henry Anthon, Stephen Tyng, Bishop McIlvaine, or any other 
popular preacher, in this country,—had been seen within the walls of 


a theatre, their ministerial popularity would have been extinguished. 
The whole trend of the pulpit was against the stage, and it is only 
by very slow although very perceptible changes that the theatre has 
gradually been tolerated by religious teachers. Now, clergymen are fre- 
quently seen in New York theatres, and no apology for their presence 
is demanded. The gifted rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York, in a volume of sermons entitled “‘ From Things to God,” says :— 


‘** Ought Christian people to go to the theatre? That they do go—many of 
them—I am well aware. And yet there is a feeling upon their part—more or less 
active and strong—that there is something in the going that is just a little incon- 
sistent with the Christian character.” 


But a remarkable change has taken place in the attitude of Christian 
preachers toward the stage. Very much of this change of feeling, I 
think, must be attributed to the action taken by the late Bishop 
Fraser, of Manchester, England, who, twenty-five years ago, attempted 
to reform the stage. I had the privilege of hearing Bishop Fraser 
defend his position in a remarkable speech at the Sheffield Church Con- 
gress. He maintained that if religious people would only attend the 
theatre, the managers would very soon reform the stage in order to 
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meet the demands of their supporters. But I have had the privilege 
of reading a confidential letter addressed by this good bishop, not long 
before his death, to a clergyman of the American Church, in which he 
confesses that he had been sadly disappointed in his efforts. He 
found that neither the managers of theatres nor the actors themselves 
desired any great reform in the direction of morality, while the public 
seemed to care very little about the subject. 

The theatre is an enormous influence. The clergy in their churches 
preach once or twice a week. The theatre is an influence and an in- 
struction, either for good or evil, every day of the week. To do away 
with the theatre is an impossibility. To relegate it, as the evangelical 
preachers would have done, to the slums of vulgarity and vice, is also 
impossible. It is therefore very clearly the duty of the preacher to 
have some very definite views on so popular an amusement. It is no 
use generalizing on the subject; there must be definite teaching. 

The standard which the Christian minister must lay down for his 
guidance in this matter must be that formulated by the apostle :— 

‘* Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” 

This would seem to be the “standpoint” from which a clergyman 
must view the theatre. 

People frequent theatres for three special reasons,—amusement, 
entertainment, and instruction. I place amusement first; for, what- 
ever may have been the history of the stage in the past (and we know 
it was designed for instruction rather than for amusement), no one can 
doubt that in the present day people frequent theatres very largely for 
amusement and nothing more,—simply for a three-hours laugh. 

“ Laughter,” says Mr. Addison, “while it lasts, slackens and 
unbraces the mind.” And this is what men and women seem most to 
need in “the weary working world” of New York city. But it is 
surprising to any thoughtful mind how crowds of educated people can 
be collected to witness the silliest trash that can possibly be presented 
to the public,—plays that are very badly conceived in the plot, and very 
poorly expressed in the acting: and yet they “draw.” I have found 
an instance of this in a play performed at the Madison Square Theatre, 
entitled “‘The Gay Parisians.” There is nothing objectionable in the 
play as plays go. But it seems strange that any sensible man could 
offer such a play to a first-class audience, and that a first-class audience 
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in a first-class theatre could crowd together to witness such a jumble,— 
a jumble, also, that was silly in the extreme. Of course we laughed. 
Laughter is contagious, and the laugh did us good ; for it has been said 
that, morally considered, laughter is next to the Ten Commandments. 

Some of these “funny” plays are not only poor in their conception, 
but immoral in their expression. A remarkable instance of this is a 
play entitled “Too Much Johnson.” Its plot is absolutely improbable, 
its chief incident being that of a New York banker or merchant de- 
ceiving a pure and virtuous wife by persistent lying. The curtain 
falls upon the hero amid shouts of laughter and applause, crowds 
of men and women having, during their three hours of amusement, 
imbibed the idea that stupendous lying, even in the most sacred rela- 
tions of life, is not only smart but funny. This play had a long run, 
and I am not aware that one single minister of Christ raised a word 
against it, either with his pen or from the pulpit. 

There are some comic plays which not only make one laugh, but 
are admirable in their conception. Among them I am disposed to 
class “Charley’s Aunt.” But the expressions of profanity which are 
put into the mouths of the college graduates seem entirely unneces- 
sary, and make it difficult for a clergyman to sit through the per- 
formance. I would here remark that I have observed that the sense 
of propriety in an average audience at our theatres seems to be of a 
higher standard than that of the play-writer and manager. On one 
occasion I attended a very popular theatrical entertainment accom- 
panied by a stenographer, and we made careful notes of the way in 
which jokes were received. We found that a really good innocent 
joke “brought down” the house, while expressions of vulgarity were 
very often allowed to pass in silence. In some cases they were hissed. 
I cannot understand why reputable managers do not give this subject 
more careful consideration. ‘They would probably do so if the teach- 
ing of the pulpit were persistently aimed against them. For if the 
pulpit has not lost its power with regard to municipal reform and the 
Sunday saloon, it certainly can wield its influence against a low 
standard of morality in the theatre. The well-known comedian, Mr. 
De Wolf Hopper, seems to draw the line between that which is amus- 
ing and that which is vulgar. The acting in his plays is always strong, 
vigorous, and full of healthy fun which keeps an audience in roars of 
laughter, and, so far as I have been able to observe, the laws of decency 
are not violated. An ability to bring this about is a rare gift, and one 
which seems to be possessed by few stage managers of the present day. 
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Among the provisions which the modern playhouse makes for the 
entertainment of the public as well as for its amusement is the comic 
opera, the spectacular play, and dramatic representations of real life. 
It is somewhat difficult to understand why certain very beautiful comic 
operas have failed to “draw” for any length of time. Take “ Utopia,” 
for example. No clergyman could object to sitting through such a 
performance with its pleasing musical strains by Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van, its attractive scenery, and its real fun as enjoyable as innocent. 
Many such operas have been produced on the New York stage, but 
I am told by experienced managers that it is impossible to forecast 
the success or failure of a comic opera. Very large sums of money 
have been lost in this department of theatrical work. The “ Robber 
of the Rhine” was singularly well staged, and was an admirable pro- 
duction in every respect. It was selected by Mr. Miner as one of the 
opening plays of his new Fifth Avenue Theatre. But it was a 
financial failure, being too good and too refined for the ordinary play- 
goer. The two most successful comic operas have been “ Robin 
Hood” and “Rob Roy.” In “Rob Roy” the old Scotch airs were 
attractive; the costumes of the women were modest; the acting was 
exceedingly good. But this is seldom the case. 

In very many comic operas the costumes of the women are exces- 
sively immodest. An instance of the kind is found in “The Wizard 
of the Nile,” at the Casino Theatre, in which Mr. Frank Daniels takes 
the leading part. In the first act the costumes of the chorus girls seem 
to have been specially designed to appeal to the sensuous feelings of 
the audience,—such in fact as those against which the earnest criti- 
cisms of the late Bishop Fraser were directed. Mr. Daniels is a con- 
summate actor and can keep an audience in continuous roars of 
laughter, and it is Mr. Daniels, and not the semi-nude chorus girls, 
who “draw.” Why, then, should womanhood be degraded? I often 
wonder that the educated women of New York do not see how 
dishonoring to their sex the exposure of the female figure becomes. 
If Christian women would only view the matter from the Christian 
standpoint they would decline to attend a theatre where the female 
costumes are known to be decidedly immodest. If the comic opera is 
to escape the condemnation of the Church, some effort must be made 
by the directors to keep the costumes within the limits of propriety. 
Greek sculpture is all very well as a means of education in a museum, 
—but you do not find Greek art in the comic opera! Quite the 
reverse! It is simply vulgar. 
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For a very short time an artistic opera entitled “The Sphinx ” was 
placed upon the stage of the Casino Theatre, with Mr. Wilson as the 
leading comedian. But it had a short run,—probably because it was 
entirely free from objectionable features. If such is the case it is an 
evidence of that deterioration of taste which is said to exist among the 
playgoers of the present day. 

At Mr. Palmer’s theatre I witnessed some very poor acting in an 
excessively vulgar comic opera of which Miss Della Fox was the prima 
donna. It was surprising to me that the manager did not insist upon 
some revision of the piece. To see Miss Fox (now certainly out of 
her teens) clad in a short baby frock was indecent, pitiable, and revolt- 
ing. Criticism by the pulpit upon the lines set forth in the words, 
‘‘ Whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are of good report,” would make it impossible for those 
who profess to be “ Christian women ” to sit through immodest plays. 
It is because the pulpit has no definite teaching on the subject that 
such stage productions are found to be popular, even among modest- 
minded people. 

Another phase of theatrical representation designed for our enter- 
tainment is the realistic drama, such as “ Beau Brummell,” ‘ The Pris- 
oner of Zenda,” and “The Senator.” Mr. Mansfield, Mr. Sothern, 
and Mr. Crane seem to succeed admirably in producing that which is 
healthy and good, and yet I believe these gentlemen assert that they 
are not appreciated by a New York audience to an extent to which 
they certainly have a claim. Mr. Mansfield will often perform his best 
pieces before a thin house, while crowds of well-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen may be seen laughing over the poor wit and questionable 
morality of “Too Much Johnson.” If I were asked to select what 
I considered an ideal play, it would be “‘ The Senator” as produced by 
Mr. Crane. It combines the threefold purpose of the stage,—amuse- 
ment, entertainment, and teaching. 

Some of the so-called realistic plays are singularly untrue,—for ex- 
ample, one which I recently witnessed, entitled ‘‘ David Garrick.” In 
this play Mr. Garrick is represented as the very model of honor in the 
affairs of women, a condition as untrue to the history of the hero as 
anything could possibly be; and even Mr. Nat Goodwin’s realistic per- 
sonation of a tipsy Garrick did not rescue the play from the oblivion 
which it so well deserved. 

The Lyceum Theatre is one of the few places in the city of New 
York where one is certain to find a play which will not in any way 
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antagonize one’s sense of propriety. I am told that the manager care- 
fully examines every piece which is placed upon the stage, and ex- 
punges improprieties. In several instances the plays produced at 
the Lyceum have undergone considerable pruning under the skilful 
management of Mr. Daniel Frohman. A lady who has a large family 
of sons and daughters recently said to me: “I always feel that I can 
take my family to the Lyceum Theatre without any fear of being 
disgusted.” ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,” as performed by Mr. Sothern, 
was a typical play among those selected for this theatre. “The Home 
Secretary” is an English play representing social life in London. 
Many of the references to political and parliamentary life in England 
are such as an American audience must of necessity fail to appreciate. 
Consequently a play which has been received amidst roars of applause 
in London is but tamely received in the city of New York. Besides 
this, the movement of the piece is slow even to tediousness, and 
the actors can scarcely be said to be “first rate.” It is, however, one 
of the few modern plays in which we find some really thoughtful 
utterances of expression of opinion and sentiment, such as character- 
ized the old plays. I am told by a gentleman that there is a wide field 
in literature almost untouched in the writing of plays which shall hold 
up to ridicule the foibles as well as the vices of modern times. To 
the question, “‘ How is it that we do not find in the modern play a half 
a dozen consecutive sentences which will find a place in English litera- 
ture?” my friend replied, “Simply because we have not the men to 
write them.” I should add that this gentleman has been a stage critic 
for more than a quarter of a century, and was at one time proprietor of 
a New York theatre. 

The play which seems to be needed is one in which there shall be 
real literary power, with a good sprinkling of ready wit, and with rapid 
and vigorous movement in its acting. Such plays would become an 
instructive power; but they should be masterpieces, and the public is 
simply waiting for some gifted author to write them. 

The teaching power of the drama is, of course, its most ancient use. 
The stage had its origin in religious plays. One of the few good things 
recorded of Bonner, Bishop of London, is that in the reign of Henry 
VIUI he forbade his clergy “to have plays, games, or interludes, 
played, set forth, or declared within their churches or chapels.” In 
the face of this fact we will not say that the world has not grown 
better. Whatever may be said of the stage now, it is not so bad as it 
was three or four centuries ago, when the character of Beelzebub was 
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introduced upon the stage with a merry group of imps to excite the 
laughter of the audience. The “ Miracle” or “Mystery” plays, and 
the “ Moralities”” which were substituted for the “‘ Mysteries,” were the 
foundation of the modern comedy. They undoubtedly inspired the 
genius of William Shakespeare, and did much to form the character of 
his comedies and tragedies. In an old book I find an account of the 
representation of “‘ The Queen of Sheba,” which was performed in the 
presence of Queen Elizabeth, in which Hope, Faith, and Charity ap- 
peared in rich dresses. But the chronicler tells us that “ Hope tried 
to speak, but wine so enfeebled her endeavors that she withdrew.” 
Both Faith and Charity retired from the stage in the same enfeebled 
condition |! 

It was, however, the intention of the stage for centuries that it 
should take its place as a public teacher, and the advocates of the 
theatre a quarter of a century ago pleaded for it in this relation. The 
clergy were told that the stage was as powerful an engine in the 
destruction of vice as the pulpit. To this the clergy replied that the 
young of the day would not learn honesty from “ Jack Sheppard,” nor 
purity from “La Traviata.” Rousseau, in defending the stage, aban- 
dons the idea of its ethical teaching. He says, in his “System of 
Education”: “ You have nothing to do with morality here ; this is not 
the place in which to learn it; the stage was not erected for the propa- 
gation of truth, but to flatter and amuse.” Comparatively few people 
go to the theatre to be taught. It was, however, the opinion of the 
late Mr. De Mille that there is still room for the drama as a means of 
instruction. How well he aimed at this must have been evident to 
those who witnessed his “ Men and Women.” In this remarkable play, 
not only does the picture of the “Man of Nazareth” appear upon the 
wall of the counting-house, but the embezzler recites the De profundis 
upon his knees. It is the nearest approach to the religious drama of 
anything I have witnessed, except perhaps the ‘“‘ Muharram” or Persian 
miracle play, performed in all parts of Islam. 

But the stage is fast losing its teaching power. Very few of the 
modern plays have any reflective or serious thought upon any great 
moral question. Even when there is an intention to encourage moral- 
ity and condemn vice, vice is usually presented in so attractive a form 
that it fails to convey any sense of condemnation, even when the villain 
of the play is shot. One of the most unwholesome productions of the 
kind is a play called “ Aristocracy.” I will not pollute the columns of 
this magazine by a description of this drama, which was presented in 
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Palmer’s Theatre before crowded audiences of the New York “ aris- 
tocracy.” From a clergyman’s standpoint the whole performance was 
pitiable and contemptible. And yet it “drew.” Communicants of 
our churches were among the audience. Christian women were there. 
And yet the pulpit was silent. Not long ago the clergy were invited 
by the manager of the Standard Theatre to witness a play entitled 
“The Capitol.” It was an admirable production, well set on the stage, 
well acted. It exposed the rascality of political life in Washington. 
It presented the highest type of priestly life in a clergyman of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It commended everything that was honest 
and of good report. But it failed. A licentious production, such as 
“ Aristocracy,” could draw thousands, while a reputable play like 
“The Capitol” was performed before empty benches. Surely the pul- 
pit should have something to say to this. The rector of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, whom I have before quoted, says :— 


‘* As a nation gets older, as it becomes more highly developed, as the people 
grow in moral and intellectual stature, their popular amusements will correspond- 
ingly grow and become of a better character.” 


At present there does not seem to be any sign of this. A careful study 
of the New York stage, from personal observation, proves the very con- 
trary. The tragedies of the leading theatres in the Bowery, in which 
every villain is shot or hanged, is infinitely higher in its moral teaching 
than the lascivious productions of many of the up-town theatres. 
When carefully and critically considered, it must be admitted that 
the demands of the public, so far as the stage is concerned, are for 
something light, trivial, and amusing rather than for that which is 
weighty and instructive. And it will be seen from an article which 
appeared in THE Forum for October, 1895, written by a well-known 
actor, that there is a marked deterioration in the New York stage. 
The stage has lost, or is fast losing, its teaching power. There was a 
time when people went to the theatre to obtain some knowledge of 
good English, but with a few exceptions the spoken English of the 
stage is as faulty as the written English of the press. Only a few years 
ago the playgoer loved to witness his favorite actor in his presentation 
of the different phases of human life. But now such consummate 
actors as Mr. Mansfield and Mr. Crane often fail to draw crowded 
houses. The only thing which really does draw is something “funny.” 
It has been said that, next to virtue, the fun in this world is what we 
can least spare. And if the public will only take its teaching of virtue 
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from the pulpit there can be no objection to its taking its fun from the 
stage. All that can be demanded is that it shall be pure, innocent, 
and good fun. 

Last year the editor of a well-known magazine witnessed the per- 
formance of a play entitled ‘“‘ The Foundling,” and he says :— 

‘* A broader performance I never before witnessed. It was absolutely im- 


moral. No man could take a decent woman to see it, and the evening I saw 
it many couples left the theatre.” 


And yet this horrid play is again before the public, and without one 
word of protest from either the press or the pulpit. Even the most 
reputable evening paper in New York city, said to be conducted 
“by gentlemen for gentlemen,” dismisses it in the following lenient 
manner :— 


‘*That popular and preposterous piece of nonsense, ‘ The Foundling,’ may be 
seen this week at the Garrick Theatre, where it has replaced ‘The Witch.’ A 
wider contrast than exists between the two pieces could not easily be imagined. 
Miss Cissy Fitzgerald has lost none of her spirits or her agility, and her perform- 
ance was received with many demonstrations of approval.” 


There is really no censorship of the stage. The press is indifferent 
to the immoral conditions of the theatre. The pulpit is silent. The 
people love to have it so. 

But the pulpit has a right to demand that, if it tolerates the theatre 
as a field for light-hearted amusement, the stage shall not present vice 
as attractive, and virtue as something to be laughed at. It was the 
boast of Fontenelle that he had lived one hundred years, and died with 
the consolation of never having thrown the slightest ridicule upon the 
smallest virtue. Theatrical managers should emulate Fontenelle, and 
they must remember that the pulpit has not yet lost its power. In 
New York at least there has been evidence to the contrary. But of 
late years that power has not been directed against the stage, for there 
has been a general impression that the stage is improving. It is not 
to be supposed that the teaching of the clergy will completely reform 
the arama or the stage, but it can do much toward this end. The late 
Karl of Lytton has said :— 

‘* The social civilization of a people is always and infallibly indicated by the 


intellectual character of its popular amusements ; and of such amusements the 
stage is by far the most important.” 


Let any individual go the round of the New York theatres, and criti- 
“ally examine the productions of the stage, and he will certainly come 
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to the conclusion that they do not indicate a high standard of intellect. 
Amusement—and amusement only—seems to be in demand. Both 
actors and managers of theatres are perplexed at the situation. It is 
found difficult to gauge the taste of the public. But surely the pulpit 
can do something by sternly condemning that which is immoral and 
vicious and commending that which is noble and pure. If this were 
done more thoroughly than it is, it is probable that a very mighty 
reformation would be effected in the character of the stage. 

But I would not imply that, even “from a clergyman’s stand- 
point,” there is not a vast repertoire of admirable plays against which 





no objection can be made. The most critical mind could not possibly 
find fault with “ Christopher Jr.” as performed by Mr. John Drew; or 
with “ Nancy and Co.,” in which Miss Ada Rehan took the leading 
part; or that exceedingly amusing piece, “Jane.” The very fact that 
such popular pieces can be produced, and are sufficiently attractive to 
draw large houses, is of itself a very potent reason why the clergy 
should, in the consideration of theatre-going, draw a very distinct line 
between that which is decent or indecent, moral or immoral. 

Even as I write, a play is being acted in one of the leading theatres 
of New York which has brought upon it the censure of even the 
secular press. And I believe that if the clergy will give this question 
of playgoing not only a serious but a practical consideration, great 
good may be effected. I have been told that if any leading preacher 
of New York city were to denounce any particular play it would be 
the means of making such a play exceedingly popular. I do not think 
so. I believe that if a pastor of a fashionable church were to denounce 
any particular play as positively immoral, it would very soon disappear 
from the stage. A very large percentage of the ordinary playgoers 
are communicants of the churches, and a well-considered condemnation 
of a play would certainly injure its popularity. ‘Christian people” 
would not think it “respectable” to sit through a play which had 
been condemned by their spiritual pastors. All that is needed is a 
little more ministerial courage with regard to the stage, and it will 
very soon be seen that the pulpit really possesses more power in this 
direction than it ever had in the history of the modern drama. One 
thing is certain. If the stage is left to its own devices it will become 
a fruitful source of injury to the moral well-being of the nation. 

Tuomas P. Huaues. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MONROE DOCTRINE. 


AmMonG the fundamental rights of every state is that of Indepen- 
dence. Now, independence means the right to be let alone. In the 
exercise of its independence each state deals with every other as it 
sees fit: it fosters trade or restricts it; it quarrels or it makes friends. 
This is the rule; interference in the affairs of another state is the ex- 
ception and needs to be justified. The necessity of self-defence is the 
most common excuse for such interference. The balance-of-power 
principle was based upon this, with the maintenance of the Ottoman 
Empire and the Triple Alliance as its latest manifestations. Inter- 
vention to preserve the peace of Europe—such as that which carved 
a neutral Belgium out of the kingdom of the Netherlands—was based 
upon this. And it was this which called the Monroe Doctrine into 
being. Let us fix firmly in our minds at the outset, then, the un- 
doubted fact that the declaration of President Monroe was an inter- 
ference in the affairs of other states, to be justified only by the 
necessity of self-defence. 

A new instance of interference in the affairs of other states has 
occurred, President Cleveland, in his Message to Congress of Decem- 
ber 17, 1895, declares that he conceives it to be his duty to ascertain 
and lay down a boundary line between British Guiana and Venezuela, 
using every means in his power to enforce it. This, of course, is a 
threat of war. For this interference the President states that the 
Monroe Doctrine is his warrant. He believes that doctrine applicable 
to the case in question, and a failure to enforce it dangerous to the 
safety of the United States. 

Before taking up this question of applicability, however, there are 
several statements in the Message which invite comment and criticism, 
bearing strongly, as they do, upon the President's general position and 
argument. He says :— 


“*It may not be amiss to suggest that the doctrine upon which we stand is 
strong and sound, because its enforcement is important to our peace and safety 
as a nation, and is essential to the integrity of our free institutions and the tran- 
quil maintenance of our distinctive form of government.” 
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Here he clearly puts the question of enforcing the Monroe Doctrine in 
the Venezuelan boundary dispute upon the proper ground,—the self-in- 
terest of the United States. We are to enforce it—supposing it to be 
applicable—because it is to our advantage to do so; because to neglect 
it would endanger our peace and safety, our free institutions and form 
of government. He bases his fresh use of the old doctrine on the origi- 
nal ground, that of self-defence. That this danger, which justifies our 
interference, really exists, I find it very hard to believe. It may well 
be asked whether our peace is most threatened by an unsettled bound- 
ary in South America, or by the Message itself. This question of 
our self-interest will be referred to later. What I wish to emphasize 
here is that the President admits that his action is based upon utility, 
not upon duty. And yet this warrant alone does not seem to satisfy 
him. He wants legal justification. Accordingly he argues that, though 
not perhaps “ admitted in so many words to the code of international 
law,” the doctrine is yet a part of it,— 


—‘‘ since in international councils every nation is entitled to rights belonging to it ; 
and when the United States is a suitor before the high tribunal that administers 
international law, the question to determine is whether or not we present claims 
which the justice of that code of law can find to be right and valid.” 


This is principally rhetoric. There is of course no “ high tribunal,” 
no “code of international law,” except in a metaphorical sense. If 
the passage means anything—which is uncertain—it means that the 
Monroe Doctrine is a part of the body of international law because it 
is in harmony with its ideas of justice. This isanerror. The rules 
of international law are founded upon the principles of natural justice, 
but everything consonant with its ideas of justice is not a rule of inter- 
national law. The punishment of the slave-trade as piracy—a just rule 
and one laid down in many treaties—is a case in point. It is nota rule 
of international law, because it has never been made such by the com- 
mon consent or agreement of nations. Even were the premise sound, 
the conclusion would therefore be false. In this contention the Presi- 
dent has been led away by Lord Salisbury, and tries (and fails) to prove 
what is not necessary to his position,—that the Monroe Doctrine is a 
part of the body of that law which governs the relations of states. It 
is a policy, not a law, either national or international, and its application 
to each specific case—granting that action is justifiable at all—must be 
argued on grounds of policy alone. 


‘*The Monroe Doctrine finds its recognition in the principles of international 
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law, which are based upon the theory that every nation shall have its rights pro- 
tected and its just claims enforced.” 


Is it necessary to remark that there is no such theory? Every state has 
the right of self-defence. That is the first law of nations. But to say 
that every state has a right to be protected and to have its just claims 
enforced by some other state is simply ridiculous. No, it is more, it is 
monstrous. It is a plea for universal tranquillity at the expense of 
universal interference and disturbance. It is a plea in behalf of the 
status quo of the world, while inconsistently it threatens to disturb that 
status by enforcing the just claims of some states against others. The 
justice of the claim, it is natural to infer, will be decided by an ex parte 
Commission. 

There are other statements which are equally faulty,—as where it 
is said that the Doctrine was intended to apply to every stage of our 
national life, which is something that neither the President nor we can 
know: but I pass to the final sentence. 

While deprecating the idea of war—a war which no one dreamed 
of until the Message threatened it—the President exclaims :— 


‘* There is no calamity which a great nation can invite which equals that 

which follows a supine submission to wrong and injustice and the consequent 
loss of national self-respect and honor, beneath which are shielded and defended 
a people’s safety and greatness.” 
Here is a complete mixing up of two persons: the one submitting 
to injustice,—namely Venezuela; and the one losing its self-respect,— 
that is, ourselves. Or dees the President mean that we have a divine 
mission to follow Great Britain or any other state around and check 
its aggressions? Does he mean that we are knights errant, in search 
of wrongs to right, of injustice to repel, under penalty of losing our 
safety and greatness? Whichever version we adopt,—whether we 
merge our individuality in that of Venezuela, or tilt at windmills like 
Don Quixote,—it may be questioned if our safety and greatness are 
thus best preserved. 

This is more than mere dialectics. The President has threatened 
Great Britain with war in a certain contingency ; he has thrown busi- 
ness already into great confusion, and jeopardized the nation’s finances, 
on the ground that our Monroe Doctrine is a binding law, is necessary 
to the safety of our institutions and form of government, and is applica- 
ble to the Venezuelan boundary dispute. If these contentions cannot 
be maintained, his action must be condemned as an offence to a friendly 
power, and a yery serious blunder. 
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His argument for the applicability of the Monroe Doctrine is en- 
titled to fair consideration and is a principal point at issue. It is as 
follows :— 

Speaking of the Allied Powers, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and 
France (England having withdrawn), President Monroe said that— 


—‘‘we should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to 
any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety... . We 
could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them [that is, the 
South American republics whose independence we had recognized] or control- 
ling in any other manner their destiny, by any European power, in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States.” 


The President, with these words in mind, says :— 


‘* If auropean power, by an extension of its boundaries, takes possession of 
the territory of one of our neighboring republics, against its will and in derogation 
of its rights, it is difficult to see why to that extent such European power does 
not thereby attempt to extend its system of government to that portion of this 
continent which is thus taken. This is the precise action which President Mon- 
roe declared to be ‘ dangerous to our peace and safety,’ and it can make no differ- 
ence whether the European system is extended by an advance of frontier or 
otherwise.” 


The argument is perfectly clear and needs no elaboration. An un- 
settled boundary dispute between a British colony and Venezuela, a 
disposition to “edge up ” on the latter in the matter of territory, is an 
attempt to extend the European system to a sister republic and to con- 
trol its destiny. On the face of it this is a possible inference, but only 
by emphasizing the letter—not the spirit and real intent—of Monroe's 
Message, and by almost a perversion of words. Apply the same 
language to our Maine boundary. The valley of the St. John was 
disputed ground. By the Ashburton compromise it was divided be- 
tween the disputants. Is ita proper use of language to say that the 
success of Great Britain in acquiring the country north of the St. 
John River to the St. Lawrence watershed, which we had justly 
claimed, “extends a European system to the United States or con- 
trols its destiny”? Venezuela’s is a perfectly parallel case. Were 
she to lose the whole region in dispute by arbitration or by aggression, 
in neither case would a new system be extended over her, or her 
destiny be controlled. 

But let us look at the real spirit and intent of the Monroe Doctrine. 
One hesitates to repeat its origin, so often has it been related. The 
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Allied Powers had twice tried their hand at intervention,—in Spain 
and in Naples. This intervention was in favor of absolutism, not of 
established government; for in Naples a liberal movement was put 
down, in Spain a royalist insurrection was helped up. Emboldened by 
success they then proposed to apply their new principles to this conti- 
nent, and to restore to Spain those colonies of hers which were trying 
to gain or had gained their independence. Then Monroe declared that 
such intervention would be regarded by the United States as dangerous 
to itself. He announced a policy. That policy forbade the substitu- 
tion of monarchical for republican forms of government on this con- 
tinent by European force. It did not forbid the existence of monarchies 
here, as Dom Pedro could testify. It did not forbid any step which the 
republics themselves chose to take, but simply what was forced upon 
them. It was the policy which fitted the hour and the occasion. It 
was opportunism. This is shown by the sequel. When Clay, in 
January, 1824, proposed, in moderate language, a legislative resolution 
embodying the President’s doctrine, no action was taken upon it. As 
the latest authority, Professor Snow,’ well says :— 


‘* The attempt to give a permanent character to the Monroe Doctrine failed. 
It would appear that Congress, considering the danger past, did not approve of 
adopting a general policy of this kind in the absence of specific cause.” 


In 1826 came the Panama Congress. A league of states was pro- 
posed, which, among other things, was— 


—‘‘ to take into consideration the means of making effectual the declaration of 
the President of the United States respecting any ulterior design of a foreign 
power to colonize any portion of this continent, and also the means of resist- 
ing all interference from abroad with the domestic concerns of the American 
governments.” 


After much debate and delay, delegates were appointed from the United 
States. They never left this country, and the Congress amounted to 
nothing. Mr. Dana, in his edition of Wheaton’s “‘ Elements of Inter- 
national Law,” comments upon it as follows :— 


** It seemed to aim at introducing, in behalf of republicanism, the same prin- 
ciple of interference which had been attempted abroad in behalf of despotism.” 


In 1848, Yucatan, in the throes of internal conflict, offered its 
dominion to the United States, to Spain, and to Great Britain. Presi- 
dent Polk urged Congress to prevent its transfer to any European 


1 ** American Diplomacy,” p. 294. 
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power as a colony, and to re-affirm the Monroe Doctrine. Calhoun was 
a member of Monroe’s Cabinet in 1823. He was in a position to know 
what the Monroe declarations meant and to what they were applica- 
ble. Speaking in opposition to Polk’s suggestion, he said:— 
“‘They were but declarations—nothing more;.. . we are not to have 


quoted on us, on every occasion, general declarations to which any and every 
meaning may be attached.” 


And again he argued that the Doctrine must be limited by the condi- 
tions under which it was spoken, else— 
—‘‘it would have involved the absurdity of asserting that the attempt of any 


European state to extend its system of government to this continent, the smallest 
as well as the greatest, would endanger the peace and safety of our country.” 


The declaration, then, according to Calhoun, was a policy only, to be 
followed or not, as interest dictated, and was based upon the right of 
self-defence and nothing else. 

We approach now the Mexican adventure of Maximilian. By the 
power of French bayonets Napoleon III overturned the republic, and 
had that Austrian prince chosen emperor by a travesty of an election: 
in short, he committed exactly those aggressions from which the Mon- 
roe Doctrine warned foreigners away. It was a genuine case of self- 
defence on the part of the United States, for the French action was 
really taken to check the growth of our commerce and influence in 
that quarter. A demonstration of force was proper, since the offen- 
sive act had been already consummated. The hands of our govern- 
ment having been tied during the civil war, after the close of that 
struggle a force was moved to the Mexican border. The French sup- 
port was withdrawn, and Maximilian fell. Thus was the Monroe Doc- 
trine re-applied on its original lines. This episode proves two things: 
first, that the principles announced by President Monroe were not 
obsolete in 1867, and are presumably still our guidance; second, that 
the Doctrine, forty years after its birth, had met with no enlargement. 

Mr. Seward, in a despatch to Mr. Kilpatrick in 1866, gives his idea 
of the Monroe Doctrine thus. I quote from the United States “ Digest 
of International Law,” by Wharton,—the official collection of the Gov- 
ernment :— 

‘The Government of the United States will maintain and insist, with all the 
decision and energy which are compatible with an existing neutrality, that the 
republican system which is accepted by any one of those [South American] states 


shall not be wantonly assailed, and that it shall not be subverted as an end of a 
lawful war by European powers: but beyond this position it will not go, nor will 
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it consider itself bound to take part in wars in which a South American republic 
may enter with a European sovereign, when the object of the latter is not the 
establishment, in place of a subverted republic, of a monarchy under a European 
prince.” 


This history and these comments sufficiently show that it was the sub- 
stitution of a monarchical for a republican form of government, by 
European forces, at which the Monroe Doctrine was aimed. Presi- 
dent Woolsey * concludes his treatment of the subject with this most 
applicable sentence :— 


‘*To lay down the principle that the acquisition of territory on this continent 
by any European power cannot be allowed by the United States would go far be- 
yond any measures dictated by the system of the balance of power; for the rule 
of self-preservation is not applicable in our case: we fear no neighbors. . . . But 
to resist attempts of European powers to alter the constitutions of states on this 
side of the water is a wise and just opposition to interference. Anything beyond 
this justifies the system which absolute governments have initiated for the sup- 
pression of revolutions by main force.” 


Such was the Monroe Doctrine. Anything other than this is the doc- 
trine of somebody else. 

There is another striking difference between the old version and 
the new. President Monroe’s Message nowhere threatens force. This 


fact has been often commented upon. His strongest expression is that 
we should look upon certain actions as evidence of an unfriendly dis- 
position. But President Cleveland is not so tame. After suggesting 
a Commission to report upon the Venezuelan boundary, he says :— 


‘* When such report is made and accepted, it will, in my opinion, be the duty 
of the United States to resist by every means in its power, as a wilful aggression 
upon its rights and interests, the appropriation by Great Britain of any lands or 
the exercise of governmental jurisdiction over any territory which, after investi- 
gation, we have determined of right belong to Venezuela.” 


But for this threat the Message would have been regarded as a politi- 
cal manifesto: with this threat it is a menace to the peace of two great 
states. 

There is one more consideration,—one already suggested,—the vital 
point of the whole matter. We may grant, though contrary to fact, 
that the Monroe Doctrine is applicable to the Venezuelan boundary 
dispute. Proof must still be furnished that a failure to enforce it 
would endanger our peace and safety. If they are not so endangered, 
we have no ground for interference. The Monroe Doctrine declares 


1“ Introduction to the Study of International Law,” 6th ed., p. 56. 
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this. President Cleveland implies it. The commentators who have 
been quoted say it. Does British control over the wild frontier re- 
gion in dispute between Venezuela and Guiana really threaten the 
safety of the United States? If so, why and how? Weare entitled 
to specifications. For, unless the danger can be shown, an interference 
is unwarranted. Does Canada put our institutions in jeopardy? Does 
British Columbia imperil our form of government? If not, why does 
this danger lurk in distant Guiana? England has as constitutional a 
form of government as ourown. She is a good colonizer. She carries 
order, justice, capital into the wilds with her. Are such developments 
inimical to our safety? Is there anything which can truly imperil our 
institutions? Is there anything on earth which we should truly fear, 
except the consequences of our own ignorance, our own dishonesty, 
our own conceit ? 

At the risk of tediousness, may I gather again the threads of my 
discourse? The Monroe Doctrine is not a law; it binds us to no ac- 
tion; it was a policy devised to meet a particular case. That case 
was the forcible substitution of monarchical for republican forms of 
government in American states by European action. It was an act of 
self-defence, on no other ground justifiable. It was not backed by 
threats of force. 

Mr. Cleveland’s doctrine is an entirely distinct one. Under threats, 
it attempts to settle for them the disputed boundary line of two friend- 
ly states. It virtually asserts the right to pass judgment upon any 
controversy over territory which an American state may have with 
a European one, and to enforce the decision. It is interference in the 
affairs of another state which the necessity of self-defence does not 
justify. It is a long and dangerous step toward that assumption of 
the headship of this continent which Mr. Olney so tersely describes 
when he says that the United States is “practically sovereign” 
throughout America, and that “its fiat is law.” A glorious and 
happy future this, where the responsibilities are ours, the profit an- 
other’s; where dreams of empire under the guise of a protectorate 
replace peaceful development; where our own will is our only law! 

THEODORE S. WooLsEY. 





LORD SALISBURY AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


THE Declaration of Independence, Washington’s Farewell Address, 
and the Message of President Monroe containing the Doctrine called 
after his name, were three instruments in the history of these United 
States, neither of them charters, nor constitutions, nor even laws, yet 
they have had a controlling influence upon the policy and destiny of 
the nation far beyond all public acts combined, with the single excep- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. The patriotism and statesmanship of 
the fathers of the Republic formulated these several documents for 
the safety and preservation of our institutions for all time to come. 

Two cardinal principles have always governed the relations of the 
United States with the governments of the world,—the neutrality 
policy laid down by Washington, and the Monroe Doctrine to guard 
the welfare and integrity of institutions on this continent. When 


President Monroe submitted the papers which called forth the Message 
to the author of the Declaration of Independence for his advice, 
Jefferson answered :— 


‘* The question presented by the letters you have sent me is the most momen- 
tous which has ever been offered to my contemplation since that of Independence. 
That made us a nation ; this sets our compass and points the course which we 
} are to steer through the ocean of time opening on us.” 


The question so momentous, which Jefferson referred to, and which 
was also submitted by Monroe for the opinion of Madison, briefly sum- 
marized, grew out of the following circumstances : 

In 1815 a treaty was entered into between the Emperors of Russia 
and of Austria and the King of Prussia, not through the intermediation 
of ministers, but by themselves acting as absolute sovereigns. The 
objects of the league thus formed—called the “ Holy Alliance,” bear- 
ing such a benevolent and sacred aspect—were primarily to rehabi- 
litate autocracy with jure divino, and secondarily to overthrow free 
government and dominate the world. Congresses were held at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Troppau, and Laybach, for the purpose of concentrat- 
ing and extending the powers of the allies and putting their objects 
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into practical operation. Liberal movements were forcibly suppressed 
in Piedmont and Naples in 1820, and the system of armed intervention 
was adopted in the affairs of other states in order to suppress free 
institutions and to strengthen monarchical government, without regard 
to the immediate interests of the states composing the Alliance. In 
October, 1822, the allied sovereigns assembled at Verona and formu- 
lated measures for the suppression of the revolution in Spain. In 
April, 1823, France undertook to apply the principles of the allies by 
invading Spain for the purpose of overthrowing the constitution of the 
Cortes and restoring absolute monarchy under Ferdinand VIL The 
British government protested against this interference, disclaiming for 
itself, and denying to other Powers, the right of requiring any change 
in the internal institutions of an independent state. 

The allied Powers, having gone forward in their plan, purposed to 
transfer their intervention to our hemisphere, growing out of the rela- 
tions of France and Spain and their attitude toward the South American 
colonies then at the approaching end of their successful struggle for 
independence. Mr. Canning, the British Prime Minister, in August, 
1823, had a conference with our Minister, Mr. Rush, with the view of 
sounding our government as to what action it would take against 


such threatened intervention by France, laying stress on the com- 
mercial interests of Great Britain and the large portion of maritime 
power which his government and ours shared between them. This 
conference was followed by a note addressed by Canning to Rush, 
wherein he writes :— 


**Is not the moment come when our governments might understand each 
other as to the Spanish-American colonies? And if we can arrive at such an 
understanding, would it not be expedient for ourselves, and beneficial to all the 
world, that the principles of it should be clearly settled and plainly avowed ?” 


And then he sets forth Great Britain’s attitude in detail: that he 
regards the recovery of the colonies by Spain to be hopeless; that she 
does not aim at the possession of any portion herself, and could not view 
their transfer to any other Power with indifference. He continues:— 


‘*If there be any European Power which cherishes other projects, which 
looks to a forcible enterprise for reducing the colonies to subjugation, on the 
behalf or in the name of Spain, or which meditates the acquisition of any part of 
them to itself, by cession or by conquest, such a declaration on the part of your 
government and ours would be at once the most effectual and the least offensive 
mode of our intimating our joint disapprobation of such pfojects. ... Nothing 
could be more gratifying to me than to join with you in such a work, and I am 
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persuaded there has seldom, in the history of the world, occurred an opportunity 
where so small an effort of two friendly governments might produce so un- 
equivocal a good and prevent such extensive calamities.” 


Our government, which had before this time formally acknow- 
ledged the independence of the Spanish-American states, received this 
overture of the British Prime Minister with all the deliberation the 
importance of this step demanded. President Monroe did not adopt 
the proposal for a joint declaration. He maintained that the public 
policy of the United States, which held it aloof from intervention in 
the affairs of European Powers, necessarily implied European non- 
intervention in the affairs of this hemisphere, and he embodied this 
principle in his Message of December 2, 1823. After stating that it 
was our policy not to interfere with the internal concerns of European 
Powers, and referring to the contemplated interference by the “ Holy 
Alliance,” he said, in language which has gone into history as the 
“Monroe Doctrine” of our continental policy :— 


‘* With the movements in this hemisphere we are, of necessity, more imme- 
diately connected, and by causes which must be obvious to all enlightened and 
impartial observers. . . . We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United States and those [European] Powers, to 
declare that we should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety... . 
With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European Power we have not 
Gnterfered and shall not interfere.g But with the governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose independence we have, on 
great consideration and on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view any 


interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny, by any European Power, m any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States. .. . It is 


equally impossible, therefore, that we should behold such interposition, in any 
form, with indifference.” 


This policy, far from being arbitrary, embodies the golden rule of 
international relations, as it concedes to the nations of the other con- 
tinents the rights we demand on the American continent. Instead of 
producing war, it was a harbinger of peace; it not only hastened the 
independence of the struggling colonies on this hemisphere, but it also 
relieved Europe from the terrors of absolutism of the “ Holy Allies.” 
In England the Message was hailed with joy and enthusiasm ; her 
statesmen extolled it in unmeasured terms. Mr. Brougham referred 
to it as an event “than which none has ever dispersed greater joy, 
exultation, and gratitude over all the freedmen of Europe.” Mr. 
Canning, in his justifiable pride for his share in the circumstances 
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which called forth the Message, stated: “I called the New World 
into existence to redress the balance of the Old.” 

The Doctrine so formulated by Monroe, expounded by Adams, and 
counselled by Jefferson and Madison, said Secretary Frelinghuysen in 
his instructions to Mr. Lowell (May 8, 1882),— 


—‘‘has since remained a cardinal principle of our continental policy. . . . Itis 
not to be anticipated that Great Britain will controvert an international doctrine 
which she suggested to the United States when looking to her own interests, and 
which, when adopted by this Republic, she highly approved.” 

For more than seventy years the executive branch of the government 
has on repeated occasions given to this Doctrine its approval and has 
uniformly acted upon it; our diplomacy has been guided by it, and 
our secretaries of state have time and again made it the subject of 
diplomatic representation. The details of these representations in more 
recent years are to be found in the instructions and communications 
of Secretaries Fish, Frelinghuysen, Evarts, Blaine, and Bayard, and in 
Mr. Olney’s résumé of the negotiations and instructions, communicated 
to Lord Salisbury, attached to the President’s Message. Besides being 
the controlling factor in the emancipation of the South American states, 
and in protecting them from European ambition or intervention, the 
Monroe Doctrine operated to prevent the establishment of a European 
dynasty in Mexico at the close of our civil war. It has on more than one 
occasion been applied to the case of Cuba, and especially by President 
Grant in 1870, in his Message of that year, wherein he said that exist- 
ing dependencies were no longer regarded as subject to transfer by one 
European Power to another; and that when existing relations of colo- 
nies cease, they are to become independent Powers. It was applied to 
dangers threatening Yucatan, and its principles were embodied in the 
treaty of the United States with Great Britain respecting the settlement 
of affairs in Central America. Secretary Fish (in his report accompany- 
ing the President’s Message) wrote :— 


‘*The United States stand solemnly committed by repeated declarations and 
repeated acts to this Doctrine, and its application to the affairs of this conti- 
nent. . . . It does not contemplate forcible intervention in any legitimate con- 
test ; but it protests against permitting such a contest to result in the increase of 
European power or influence. . . . This policy is not a policy of aggression ; but 
it opposes the creation of European dominion on American soil, or its transfer to 
other European Powers, and it looks hopefully to the time when, by voluntary 
departure of European governments from this continent and the adjacent islands, 
America shall be wholly American.” 


We will now take up the question of the Venezuelan boundary dis- 
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pute between that Republic and Great Britain, the repeated tender of 
our good offices to Great Britain in the interest of peace and harmony, 
and the urgent representations of our solicitude, while distinctly with- 
holding any expression of opinion as to the real merits of the contro- 
versy, so as not to prejudge or prejudice the rights of either party. 

The dispute runs back at least to 1814, when Great Britain, by 
treaty with the Netherlands, acquired the provinces known as Esse- 
quibo, Demerara, and Berbice. From that time to the present day the 
boundary between this territory—now known as British Guiana—and 
Venezuela has continued to be a source of contention. The limit con- 
tended for by Venezuela has consistently been the Essequibo, excepting 
when she offered concessions in order to arrive at an amicable settle- 
ment by treaty and arbitration. Great Britain’s claim has varied 
considerably, growing in extent from stage to stage in the negotiations. 
1n 1840 an English engineer, Sir Robert Schomburgk, who five years 
previous to this date had explored the Orinoco for the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, was commissioned by the British government to 
provisionally survey and delimit the boundaries of British Guiana; it 
being the intention of the Foreign Secretary, Lord Palmerston,—as 
appears by a letter of instructions written in 1840 by the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Viscount Leveson (afterwards 
Earl of Granville),—to submit the maps of the boundaries thus delim- 
ited to Venezuela and the other governments interested for their 
consideration and objections. The boundary thus traced and marked 
is known as the “Schomburgk line.” Whether the maps were or were 
not submitted, it is quite clear that Venezuela promptly remonstrated, 
so that the monuments of the line set up by Schomburgk were removed 
by order of Lord Aberdeen. 

For the next quarter of a century following 1848, Venezuela was 
convulsed by revolutions, so that the boundary question received little 
or no consideration. Since that time, as appears from the negotiations, 
the boundary of British Guiana has been deporting itself, as if gal- 
vanized by Horace Greeley’s advice to “go West.” While negotia- 
tions were pending, new appropriations were being made by Great 
Britain which amounted to 33,000 square miles in the years from 1885 
to 1887; so that Venezuela, finding this condition unbearable, in the 
latter year suspended diplomatic relations, protesting “against the acts 
of spoliation committed to her detriment by the government of Great 
Britain.” Diplomatic relations have not since been restored, though 
new negotiations begun in 1890 and in 1893 met with the same fate as 
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before ; Great Britain refusing to negotiate or arbitrate, except as to 
territory west of an arbitrary line drawn by herself. In all these 
negotiations, as detailed with explicitness by Secretary Olney, “the 
United States has not been, and indeed, in view of its traditional 
policy, could not be, indifferent.” In December, 1886, Secretary Bay- 
ard, in order to avert the impending rupture between Venezuela and 
Great Britain, offered to the latter, through Minister Phelps, the co- 
operation of our government to arbitrate the differences, and said :— 


‘‘Her Majesty’s government will readily understand that this attitude of 
friendly neutrality . . . is entirely consistent and compatible with the sense of 
responsibility that rests upon the United States in relation to South American 
republics. The doctrines we announced two generations ago, at the instance and 
with the cordial support and approval of the British government, have lost none 
of their force or importance in the progress of time, and the governments of 
Great Britain and the United States are equally interested in conserving a status 
the wisdom of which has been demonstrated by the experience of more than half 
a century.” 

The United States, in respect to the Venezuelan boundary dis- 
pute, is not concerned whether British Guiana be larger by an area 
estimated at 109,000 square miles, nor whether the territorial dominions 
of the Republic of Venezuela be less to that extent. In the language 
of Monroe’s Message, “with the existing colonies or dependencies of 
any European Power we have not interfered and shall not interfere.” 

It is claimed by Venezuela that Great Britain’s usurpation entails 
most serious consequences, the “ exclusive dominion over the Orinoco, 
the great artery on the north of the continent, the Mississippi River of 
South America,” and that this control perpetuates measures of usurpa- 
tion that will be the cause of permanent danger to the industry and 
commerce of Venezuela and neighboring states, which may, as to certain 
“ American countries, render illusory their political existence as free 
and independent states.” Even the possibility of such consequences 
would not justify our government in intervening for the purpose of 
depriving either country of a foot of territory it is by right—as distin- 
guished from might—entitled to hold. But, under the most favorable 
construction that can be put upon this controversy, it is apparent that 
the true boundary line between Great Britain and Venezuela is involved 
in an uncertainty, which fact is made the more apparent by the ever 
widening of the British boundary during the past fifty years from the 
Essequibo line until it includes the mouth of the Orinoco. Aside from 
the real facts of the controversy Lord Salisbury’s refusal to avail him- 
self of our friendly offices, and to submit the question to impartial 
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arbitration, leads to the conclusion that he has not sufficient faith 
in the justice of his claim. This he does not assert or admit: he resorts 
to a line of argument which is not only undiplomatic, but untenable, 
and converts the controversy from one affecting the boundary of a com- 
paratively insignificant British colony to an attack upon our Conti- 
nental policy. It is this inadmissible contention on the part of the 
British Prime Minister, and not the President’s Message, which has the 
dangerous tendency to change the issue from one of fact and diplomacy 
to one affecting the cardinal principle of our national policy for the 
security of our institutions and our relations to the nations on this 
continent. Mr. Schurz, in his admirable address before the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, referring to this regrettable phase of the con. 
troversy, said :— 

‘** Now questions of fact, of law, of interest, of substantial right and justice, it 
may sometimes be very difficult to decide ; but there are rules of evidence, rules of 
legal construction, and rules of equity, to help us toasolution. Buta question of 
honor usually withdraws from all those aids, because it isa matter of sentiment.” 
While the closing passages of the President's Message show some 
evidences of irritation because of this offensive attitude on the part of 
Lord Salisbury (assumed doubtless to justify his refusal to submit the 
boundary dispute to arbitration), the President has wisely provided for 
keeping the controversy within the realm of fact and evidence by sug- 
gesting the appointment of a Commission to make an inquiry to that 
end, to “be conducted carefully and judicially; and due weight 
should be given to all available evidence, records, and facts in sup- 
port of the claims of both parties.” 

I do not believe that the possession by Great Britain of the dis- 
puted territory has the possibility, even remotely, of any such con- 
sequences as is claimed by Venezuela, but I do believe that Lord 
Salisbury’s refusal to arbitrate charges Great Britain with weighty 
responsibilities that are not measured by their effect upon her posses- 
sions on this continent. It entails upon her the responsibility for the 
abrogation of the humane principles of arbitration as the best and most 
civilized method for the settlement of international disputes, which 
have been so courteously and urgently pressed upon her in this matter 
by our government, by every Secretary of State since 1876, and by 
our Presidents in their messages to Congress. Reference to this re- 
quest for arbitration, with a brief statement of our traditional policy, 
was again made by President Cleveland in his last annual Message at 
the opening of the present Congress. Great Britain and the United 
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States have been foremost among the nations of the world in advocating 
this method of settling international controversies, and their example 
has been the most encouraging and potent factor for promoting good 
will and “ peace with honor” among the nations of the earth. During 
the present century about eighty international controversies have been 
adjusted by this method, and a large proportion of them have affected 
boundaries. Our country has settled more than forty of these difficul- 
ties in this wise, and of these some of the most important have been 
with Great Britain touching boundaries) The Monroe Doctrine has 
ever been a preserver of peace, and every assertion of it has had the 
effect of averting the calamities of war. Our Presidents from Monroe 
to Cleveland, in order to maintain our traditional policy, to prevent, 
on the part of European governments, any misconception of its meaning 
and application, and to avoid a condition which threatened to arouse 
popular excitement to a point that might drive the nation into war, 
have reiterated our policy in accordance not only with the right, but 
with the duty, devolving upon the chief Executive. Following in this 
regard the precedent set by Monroe,—who prefaced his enunciation 
of the Doctrine with the words, ‘‘ We owe it, therefore, to candor and 
to the amicable relations existing between the United States and those 


Powers,”—Mr. Cleveland has responded to this grave duty in order 
to avert a hostile collision between the two great English-speaking 
peoples, who should ever remain “strenuous and worthy rivals in all 
the arts of peace.” 


Oscar S. STRAUS. 





THE DUTY OF CONGRESS. 


I PREMISE my observations with the statement that I have no sym- 
pathy with what is termed ‘“ cosmopolitanism,”—my political creed 
being that of the patriot. In other words, I believe that the existence 
and honor of a nation are paramount to the private interests of its citi- 
zens, and that it is the duty of every citizen to sacrifice his fortune, 
and his life if necessary, in order to protect the existence and honor of 
his country. On the other hand, I am fully convinced that no greater 
wrong can be perpetrated by a nation than to engage in war for an in- 
sufficient cause, and I am further convinced that a sufficient cause can 
arise only when its existence is imperilled and when the honor of its 
flag is at stake. 

Thus much being postulated, the first question that suggests itself 
in an analysis of the Venezuelan affair is whether our existence or our 
honor is concerned. Certainly neither is directly involved, as not a 
foot of territory belonging to the United States is in jeopardy, and 
none of its citizens has been injured or threatened with injury in the 
slightest degree. Nevertheless it is claimed that our existence—or 
at least our honor—is at stake in the dispute between England and 
Venezuela, for the reason that Venezuela is situated on the American 
continent. It is admitted that she is a nation as independent as our 
own, and treats with other nations as sovereign with sovereign, but 
that nevertheless her geographical situation makes us a party to her 
quarrels, rendering her interests our interests, and binding us to defend 
them at the point of the sword. In other words, the advocates of war 
with England claim for us a species of suzerainty over the Western 
hemisphere, which, although it gives us no rights whatever over the 
independent nations of that hemisphere, and permits those nations to 
bestow or barter away their rights and territory to any one without 
consulting us, yet burdens us with the paramount duty of protecting 
them against any one who may attempt to deprive them of those rights 
without their consent. And this species of suzerainty is claimed to be 
thrust upon us by what is called the Monroe Doctrine. 


But the most cursory examination of President Monroe’s Message 
46 
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to Congress of December 2, 1823, on which this so-called doctrine is 
based, shows it to be directed specifically against the then existing 
“Holy Alliance” of Russia, Prussia, Austria, and France, it being 
feared that those Powers might interpose in favor of Spain to resub- 
jugate South America, in order to extend their “ political system ”— 
the autocratic monarchy as opposed to the constitutional monarchy 
and the republican form of government—to that continent. It was, 
indeed, on the suggestion of the English government, which seriously 
feared for itself the extension of that system, that President Monroe 
undertook to announce our opposition to that interposition. That he 
had in mind no claim of suzerainty, or any object other than that of 
the defence of liberal institutions against absolutism, is evidenced by 
the following citation :— 


‘*We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and those powers, to declare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or 
dependencies of any European Power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere . . . In the war between those new Governments and Spain we de- 
clared our neutrality at the time of their recognition, and to this we have adhered 
and shall continue to adhere, provided no change shall occur which, in the judg- 
ment of the competent authorities of this Government, shall make a correspond- 
ing change on the part of the United States indispensable to their security. .. . 
It is impossible that the allied powers should extend their political system to 
any portion of either continent without endangering our peace and happiness; 
nor can any one believe that our Southern brethren, if left te themselves, would 
adopt it of their own accord. It is equally impossible, therefore, that we should 
behold such interposition, in any form, with indifference. . . . It is still the true 
policy of the United States to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that other 
powers will pursue the same course.” 


I have italicized those parts of the citation which show the object in 
view, particularly for the reason that in the common citations of the 
Message, made for the purpose of applying its language to the present 
controversy between England and Venezuela, the passages which 
alone apply to this controversy are always absent. And necessarily 
so: for, in the face of the declaration that in a dispute between a 
European Power and a South American republic it is the policy of the 
United States to “leave the parties to themselves,” how could the 
Message be tortured into meaning that in such a dispute it would be 
the policy of the United States not to leave the parties to themselves? 
And how could a declaration to the effect that it is the duty of the 
United States, in the event of such a dispute, to preserve its neutrality, 
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be twisted into a claim on the part of the United States for a paramount 
lordship over the American continents ? 

Moreover, forty years after the Message, Mr. Seward, then Secretary 
of State, took pains, in his instructions to Mr. Dayton, our Minister 
to France, to expound the attitude of the United States as to Mexico 
and all other states of the American continent in the following 
terms :— 


‘* The United States hold in regard to Mexico the same principles that they 
hold in relation to all other nations. The United States have not a right nor a 
disposition to intervene by force on either side in the lamentable war which is 
going on between France and Mexico. On the contrary, they practise in regard 
to Mexico, in every phase of the war, the non-intervention which they require all 
foreign Powers to observe in regard to the United States.” 


And no one will deny that Mr. Seward was a statesman and a patriot, 
or that he had knowledge of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Notwithstanding, however, that there be no basis in the Monroe 
Doctrine, or in the law of nations, or in any other law, for our inter- 
ference in the Venezuela dispute, may there not be justification for 
that interference on some other ground, or may there not be some 
particular interest which justifies the United States in engaging in war? 

It is quite possible that, did the dispute refer to a territory con- 
tiguous to ours, interference on our part might be justified in order to 
avoid a future jeopardy of our existence. But the fear that the 
Venezuelan boundary dispute may involve such a contingency does not 
fall far short of the ludicrous. The ground of the fear must be this: 
England is known to be a grasping country, and the boundary dispute 
is a mere pretext by means of which she expects to acquire a large slice 
of Venezuelan territory. That once obtained, the pretext for another 
boundary dispute will easily be found, until the entire state is absorbed. 
This will then bring a British colony to the confines of Colombia, 
which state too, by successive boundary disputes, will in turn fall; 
and thus, step by step, our Anglo-Saxon cousins will make themselves 
masters of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala, and Mexico; 
and then finally, hemmed in by a British colony in the South and a 
British colony in the North, the United States will be an easy prey. 

If it were worth while to answer this contention at all, it would 
suffice to say that, in view of the leisurely habit of boundary disputes 
(the one now under discussion has now lasted about sixty years), it is 
not becoming for a nation which respects itself to fall into hysterical 
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alarm over a contingency so remote that it could not draw a tear from 
Clever Alice herself. 

But upon closer examination it becomes apparent that even this 
exaggerated Clever Alice doctrine is, after all, not the real cause of the 
proposed war ; for the claim of our government is not that a British 
colony shall not advance its boundaries, but that it shall not advance 
them without the consent of the state affected, or, in default of that 
consent, without arbitration. As far, therefore, as President Cleveland 
is concerned, England might go on advancing its boundaries on the 
American continent till doomsday, provided only that the extension 
be agreed to by the parties concerned, or be allowed by tribunals in the 
composition of which we claim no part. Here is his own language :— 

‘* Great. Britain’s present proposition has never thus far been regarded as 
admissible by Venezuela, though any adjustment of the boundary which that 


country may deem for her advantage, and may enter into of her own free will, 
cannot, of course, be objected to by the United States.” 


Thus, the “ encroachment towards our territory ” theory is thrown over 
in favor of another theory, for which, forsooth, we must go to war: 
namely, that all questions between foreign nations must be submitted 
to arbitration, under penalty of war with the United States, provided 
only that one of the nations interested is American. But even this 
principle, when subjected to analysis, is found not to furnish a pre- 
text for our proposed war; for England is and always has been 
willing to arbitrate her difference with Venezuela, excepting only as 
regards a comparatively small territory which for years has been 
settled by Englishmen on the faith of the understanding of the 
English government that the territory involved is absolutely Eng- 
lish. This territory, only, the English government believes it cannot 
without moral obloquy subject to the hazards of an arbitration which, 
if adverse, would turn its inhabitants adrift into the unsettled condi- 
tions that have so long prevailed, and that possibly may yet prevail, 
on Venezuelan territory. Out of the 52,000 square miles now in 
dispute, only 9,400 are comprised in this territory: an insignificant 
matter in South American boundary disputes, the one now existing 
between France and Brazil alone covering an area of more than 
100,000 square miles. And surely it will not be asserted by the most 
extreme upholder of the theory of arbitration that all claims that 
may be made between nations are subject to arbitration.’ If the 


'Elisée Reclus in his monumental work, ‘‘ The Earth and Its Inhabitants,” 
says (South America, Vol. II, p. 49, American edition): ‘‘ In colonial times the 
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Dominion of Canada should claim the State of New York, or if Spain 
should claim Florida, no one would urge that those claims could be 
arbitrated. If a nation holding a foremost rank among the civilized 
nations of the earth solemnly assures us that she cannot, without 
betraying her subjects, relinquish certain territory, insignificant in 
extent, is it not our duty to believe her? 

But the whole theory of arbitration is abandoned by the President 
almost in the same breath in which it is announced; for he declares 
that our demand for arbitration will cease if, upon the report of a Com- 
mission appointed by ourselves, at our own instance, we should come 
to the conclusion that the claim of England to the territory to be with- 
held from arbitration is well founded. So that, in its final essence, the 
cause of our proposed war with England is the following doctrine: In 
disputes between foreign nations, provided one of them be of the 
Western hemisphere, it becomes the duty of the United States, on 
its own motion, and without the request of either of the parties, to 
determine whether or not the dispute shall be left to arbitration ; and, 
if the determination be in favor of arbitration, this determination must 
be supported by immediate war against the nation refusing to arbitrate. 
It is for this doctrine,—be it designated by the name of Monroe or 
Cleveland,—and for none other, that we are called upon to sacrifice 
our fortunes and our lives and endanger the existence of our nation. 
The very thought is appalling. 

But after all, it may be said, what need is there of a doctrine except 
for a pretext? If the real interests of our nation are such as to impera- 
tively demand war, what matters the immediate cause? Have not the 
immediate causes of some of the bloodiest wars in history been ex- 
tremely slight, and but pretexts for the deeper interests lying beyond? 
And truly, in carefully examining our warlike speeches and editorials, 


nearest Spanish stations were those on the banks of the Orinoco, beyond the fron- 
tiers proposed by Great Britain, and since then no part of the territory has ever 
been occupied by the Venezuelans. The negotiations that had been opened in 
1894 with a view to the settlement of these frontier questions fell through because 
the Venezuelan government insisted on including their groundless claims to the 
northwestern district,—claims that the British government considered to be so 
‘unfounded and so unfair to the colony of British Guiana as not to be proper 
subjects for arbitration.’-—({Lord Rosebery).” To the statement (Vol. I, p. 79) that 
England has hitherto declined to submit the question to arbitration, the Ameri- 
can editor adds the following note :—‘‘ And will continue to do so until Venezuela 
withdraws her claim to the Barima district and gives up some other wholly 
preposterous demands.” 
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we soon find that, after all, it is not so much the question of right and 
wrong in the Venezuelan affair which prompts them, as general antago- 
nism to England; for all applaud the President’s plan to discover 
whether England is right or wrong, and therefore admit by implication 
that England may be right in her contention. In fact, the President 
himself yielded to this often expressed antagonism, otherwise he 
would have appointed a Commission first, and threatened war only 
after that Commission had declared England to be wrong. The basis 
of those warlike speeches and editorials, and of the Message itself, can 
therefore be found only in the theory that our interests and those of 
England are generally at variance, and that war between us is neces- 
sary, no matter what may be the proximate cause. 

When examined closely it is found that this variance is alleged to 
consist in England’s aggrandizing herself unduly; that in time such 
aggrandizement will be at our expense; and that therefore we must 
now call a halt. On final analysis, however, it is difficult to find 
any substantial ground for this alarm, and the feeling is resolved into 
one of envy rather than of fear. But envy of England, or of any 
growing nation, comes certainly with ill grace from us, who have 
aggrandized ourselves so marvellously in the hundred years since we 
became a nation. From thirteen-colonies, occupying a narrow strip of 
land along the coast, by a continuous series of conquests from Indian 
tribes and from Mexico, and by purchases from France and Spain and 
Russia, we have become one of the greatest and most powerful nations 
on the globe, without a protest on the part of England or any other 
European power. On the contrary, it was largely through England’s 
assistance, through the enormous capital that she has loaned us, and 
through the gigantic dimensions of our commerce with her, that we 
have obtained the means of fructifying our vast accessions and mould- 
ing ourselves into a homogeneous nation. In return for this shall we 
look with envy on her own good fortune, and shall we seek to find 
pretexts for assaulting and dismembering her? How singular, too, 
that we should rejoice at the prospect of a war with a nation whose 
institutions are as free as our own, in the hope that she may thereby 
be destroyed for the aggrandizement of Russia—a nation which, however 
friendly her relations with us, is nevertheless founded on autocratic insti- 
tutions diametrically opposed to our own. And among the mass of 
contradictions in which we are being involved by our war fever, not 
the least is that the Monroe Doctrine—that defence of free institutions 
against the autocratic system—should now be invoked to enable the 
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greatest autocracy of all to shatter free institutions by destroying 
England who, with us, forms the chief bulwark of those institutions. 

But it may be urged that all these considerations are too late: that 
the President of the United States, in a Message to Congress unani- 
mously approved by Congress, having seen fit to declare to the world 
that, unless England comply with our demands, war should be declared 
against her, has thereby committed our honor to war, and that every citi- 
zen, no matter how strong his conviction that the cause of the war be 
unjust, is nevertheless in duty bound to lay aside those convictions, and 
urge Congress to support the President, be he right or wrong. From 
this view I dissent entirely. I do not consider our honor involved 
in favor of war, but rather the reverse; and therefore, while I am un- 
compromisingly of the opinion that after war is upon us, no matter for 
what cause, it is the duty of every citizen loyally to stand by his flag 
and to sacrifice his fortune and his life for his country, I believe it to 
be now no less his duty, if he considers the proposed war unrighteous 
or impolitic, to raise his voice fearlessly, in order to prevent the dread 
consummation. 

My reasons for not considering our honor involved in the contro- 
versy are based upon the following consideration: Our country is 
republican, not only in form, but also in principle; the nation, and 
not the President or Congress, is the sovereign. This sovereignty of 
the nation reposes on constitutional safeguards, and the paramount 
honor of the nation consists in guarding its own sovereignty by pre- 
venting a violation of its Constitution by its own constituted agents. 
All acts done by those agents outside the scope of their constitutional 
authority cannot involve the honor of the nation any more than the 
act of the humblest servant, contrary to the scope of his authority, can 
affect the honor of his master. Therefore the act of the President, 
even though approved by Congress, in so far as he threatened war,— 
such threat being in violation of that most important constitutional 
safeguard of the nation’s sovereignty which entrusts the power of, 
and responsibility for, declaring war solely to Congress,—no more 
involves our honor in the dispute than if the threat had been made 
by the humblest citizen of the land. Otherwise the war-making power 
will have been devolved from a deliberative body to the Execu- 
tive,—a single individual; and we shall then suffer most of the ills 
inherent in an autocratic government without any of its benefits. 
Any capricious, irascible, or theatrical President may without a 
moment's notice send ultimatums right and left, and keep the country 
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in a constant state of unrest to an extent that a Czar of Russia would 
not venture. Under any theory by which Congress is pledged to war 
by the President's act, it is the President himself who has declared 
it, leaving to Congress no further right than to register his decree. 
And under such theory we have ceased to be a republic as truly as 
Rome ceased to be one long before the consuls ceased formally to 
register the will of the Emperors. In the present contingency, as in 
every other, we have, as a sovereiga nation, one paramount duty, from 
which no sophistry and no passion can relieve us; we must act right- 
eously. As for Congress, each member, mindful of his oath to sup- 
port the Constitution, must cast his vote, if for war, in full conscious- 
ness that nothing can relieve him from his own awful responsibility. 
It is therefore the plain duty of every member to divest himself en- 
tirely of any feeling of obligation on account of the passage of the Com- 
mission Bill. It must be borne in mind that that bill was passed without 
deliberation, under an apparent patriotic impulse similar to that which 
stampeded the French legislative body into the disastrous war against 
Germany. It must be remembered, too, that the Commission owes its 
creation to the President, who has threatened war, and that therefore 
its members—however eminent and however impartial—are neverthe- 
less acting under the stress of saving from criticism him to whom they 
owe their official existence, and are prone to be apologetic, even if un- 
biased. For these reasons it will be manifestly the duty of Congress 
to refrain from a declaration of war on their report unless they not 
only be unanimous, but also that their conclusions be entirely free from 
doubt or qualification ; for, if there be any doubt or any qualifications, 
our country should have the benefit thereof. 

Second, in the event that the report of the Commission be unani- 
mously and unqualifiedly opposed to the contention of Great Britain, 
it will not in itself justify a declaration of war; for, as we are not di- 
rectly involved in the Venezuelan controversy not only the facts but 
also the cause must be clear beyond dispute. Inasmuch as this cause 
is at best indirectly derived from the so-called Monroe Doctrine, it will 
be the duty of Congress to define that Doctrine, and to declare in what 
manner it has become the law of the land, as it certainly is not a part 
of our Constitution, does not form a part of any of our treaties, nor has 
it ever been enacted by any Congress. Moreover, as, to say the least, 
its very meaning is the subject of serious differences of opinion, Con- 
gress, before declaring war by reason of it, must give it an authoritative 
interpretation, so that we may know for what we are to shed our blood ; 
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and if this Doctrine should be ignored, and simply our present interests 
are held to require war, then Congress must define exactly what those 
interests are, and in what respect they have been injuriously affected. 

Third, it is clear that if the cause of the war is the protection of 
our present interests, the claim that these have been interfered with 
can be maintained only by the claim, on our part, of a protectorate or 
suzerainty over both American continents,—at least as to their relations 
with European Powers. If this protectorate is simply a duty, without 
any corresponding rights, so that we are obliged to sacrifice our lives 
and fortunes and endanger our existence at the beck and call of any 
South American republic, while we have not the slightest right to 
interfere with any arrangements or treaties such republic may volun- 
tarily make with foreign Powers, it is difficult to see why we should 
fight. It can hardly be argued that our nation shall declare itself a 
Knight Errant, Limited, with the duty of protecting the weak against 
the strong in certain latitudes and longitudes only. If the protector- 
ate is to be substantial, it must secure for us in exchange a guaranty 
on the part of the protected Republics that they will not make any 
treaties or enter into any relations with foreign Powers—by ceding 
to them any territories, permitting them any influence over their 
commerce, or in any way affecting their policy and destiny—with- 
out our consent. And, indeed, many partisans of the war are already 
declaring its true object to be to check England’s growing South 
American trade, which, they claim, unless so checked, will, in time, 
practically exclude our own. In fact, their avowed object in clamor- 
ing for war is to turn the tables and secure for ourselves the complete 
monopoly of that trade, to the exclusion of England and of all other 
Powers. The protectorate which they have in view is not by any 
means the philanthropic one which appears on the face of the Presi- 
dent's message, but one which is to give us a very profitable return in 
dollars and cents, 

But what evidence is there that such a protectorate would be 
acceptable to the South American states? Might not the claim alarm 
them more than any fear of aggression on the part of European Powers? 
The claim, moreover, is portentous in that it involves not only the 
destiny of the South American Powers, but it also seriously affects 
directly England, Holland, France, Spain, and indirectly every Euro- 
pean nation which may have, or may desire to secure for itself, ad- 
vantages in South America. Before declaring war, therefore, Congress 
must first assure itself that no coalition of South American as well as 
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of European Powers will be effected for the purpose of generally op- 
posing our Pan-American supremacy ; so that at least we may rely on 
the general neutrality of the rest of the world. But even from Vene- 
zuela we must be actually assured of an unqualified alliance: this can- 
not be taken for granted. For at the outset of the war we could not 
protect her, as we have no navy at present with which to cope with 
that of England. She would therefore be subjected to all the ca- 
lamities of war,—to blockade, bombardment, and invasion; and the 
mere satisfaction that possibly we should overrun Canada would be 
a sorry consolation for the slaughter of her citizens and the ruin of her 
fortunes. Venezuela, too, may distrust us on account of our very 
anxiety to go to war for her benefit, and may fear that that war, in the 
event of victory on our part, may cost them more than the value of the 
disputed territory which she would gain; while in case of defeat we 
may be forced to sacrifice her in order to preserve ourselves. 

There is no evidence that the President has paid the slightest at- 
tention to any of these considerations, or that he has sought alliances 
or pledges of neutrality from the other nations of the globe, and 
the fact that, before advising or threatening war, this was incumbent 
upon him, will not justify Congress in rushing into a declaration of war 
without having obtained the assurances mentioned,—and in a manner 
that will make them absolutely reliable in any contingency. 

Fourth, in the event that, before the Commission reports, the Presi- 
dent shall have received reliable assurances from the European nations 
that they not only will not form any coalition against us, but will main- 
tain the strictest neutrality ; and shall have received assurances from 
the South American republics that they will accept without hesitation 
whatever conditions of partial dependency we may be forced to make 
in exchange for our protection, so that the contest will be a duel be- 
tween us and England,—it will nevertheless be the duty of Congress 
to deliberate with the utmost solemnity before declaring war. For it 
must be remembered that the war, even if it be righteous, would still 
be aggressive, and that to declare it before we are prepared would 
mean to imperil at the outset the very cause for which it is to be 
declared. The general conviction which possesses us, that eventually 
we must triumph, for the reason that we are invincible, is not a 
sufficient justification for rushing into an aggressive war. To make 
such a war successful, we must not defend, but attack; and an attack 
which would be limited to overrunning Canada (a colony which is 
already semi-independent, and which many believe will some day 
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become a part of us peaceably) would not be adequate. We must be 
able to press England hard ; we must, at least, command the Caribbean 
Sea and capture the English possessions in South America and in the 
West Indies; we must wound her, too, in Asia and Africa, and on 
the Mediterranean, with the final object of carrying the war into 
England itself. But, whether we attack or defend, we must not expect 
to have a mere triumphal procession ; for even those who clamor most 
must admit that we shall have in England a foeman worthy of our steel. 
By all means let us take an example from history, and not declare 
war with “a light heart.” The consequences to us, even if assured 
of victory, would be so grave that we may well pause: if defeated, 
in the upheaval of nations which defeat may bear in its train, no one 
can predict what may emerge from the chaos. 

Therefore, if war there must be, let it be only after so thorough a 
preparation that a speedy victory may at least be hoped for. Give us 
first a navy that can sweep the waters of the world, and an army that 
can cope with the armies of the world. To the objection that such 
a preparation will take time,—even years,—the answer is that boundary 
disputes also take time. Our only loss by waiting until we are pre- 
pared is that England will continue to occupy an insignificant disputed 
territory in the interval. On the other hand, under the best auspices, 
our risks in rushing into a war without preparation are too frightful to 
contemplate. If war there must be, therefore, let us prepare at once to 
convert ourselves from a nation whose ambition has hitherto been the 
achievements of peace, into a nation ambitious for glory, for supremacy, 
and conquest; and if this change is to be made, let us at least look 
to the consequences. 

Congress is not estopped from deliberating because it has passed a 
bill for the appointment of a Commission to decide a question of fact, 
and because the President has urged that if that question of fact be 
decided adversely to England, we must enforce that decision by arms. 
Congress can never be estopped from obeying every mandate of the 
Constitution, and every member must bear in mind that it is in him, 
and not in some irresponsible commission appointed by the Executive, 
that the Constitution reposes the terrible power of declaring war. No 
member can shirk his duty or diminish it in the slightest degree by 
anything said or done by any individual, no matter how high he may 
be placed in the councils of the nation, and no matter what position he 
may have taken, or announcements he may have made. To claim the 
contrary, in view of the frightful consequences of war, would be fatal 
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to our institutions. Congress must deliberate. And if it deliberates, 
the considerations above presented, and many others to the same end, 
-annot fail to be realized by every member. And if so, will the majority 
of our Representatives in both Houses be able to bring their consciences 
to vote for war? It is incredible. It seems impossible. 

Isaac L. RIcE. 


“GERMAN-AMERICANS” AND THE LORD'S DAY. 


My father used to describe a person of small stature and of no 
large mental furnishing, but who had four initials to his name, as having 
‘a long label for a half-ounce phial.” The title of Mr. Holls’s article, 
in THE Forum for January last,—“ The ‘German Vote’ and the Repub- 
lican Party,”—strikes me as a small tag on the Heidelberg Tun. If 
Mr. Holls thinks either that the Republican party should govern New 
York, or that the last city election was on the Tammany side because 
of the loss of the German vote, and that they must keep that German 
vote at any cost, I do not agree with him. First, because I should be 
glad if party politics were kept out of municipal elections. Second, 
because I am informed, at least, that the stay-at-home Republicans 
lost the city election. And third, because there are some prices that 
rannot be paid for anything. But that is a matter of no special con- 
cern tome. The subjects which he discusses are matters of very deep 
concern, reaching far beyond party advantages or national peculiarities; 
and the danger of the article lies in the fact that its inner meanings and 
conclusions are concealed under the appearance of a far less important 
issue than it really raises. My respect for Mr. Holls is most warm and 
true. He and I are agreed on more subjects than those on which we 
differ; and his admirable service in the Constitutional Convention to the 
cause of higher education and to the protection of the suffrage made 
most people in this State, including myself, his admirers and his debtors. 
All the more, therefore, I feel bound to utter my protest against the 
tone and drift of his article. 

The article is unfair and unjust in many ways, not the least in its 
confounding of names and its confusion of things which have no rela- 
tion to each other. There is a difference between so-called Sabbatari- 
anism and a desire to keep Sunday from being secularized. The 
people who do not want saloons open on Sunday are not all prohi- 
bitionists. And there are some people who want to keep men out of 
saloons, who do not want to send women to the polls. Yet Mr. Holls 
classifies these three together, and sweeps them all in under the head 
of “fanatics,” in order to protest against, not a prohibitory law, not a 
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law to keep people from recreation on Sunday, not a law to let women 
vote, but only against a change of the existing law which regulates 
Sunday sales. I, for one, decline any association with such company. 
Again, Mr. Holls speaks of the Sunday law as endeavoring to main- 
tain Puritanical ideas; as “ originating in a period of early develop- 
ment and perhaps of less enlightenment” ; as tacitly assuming that “the 
state should enforce the duty of keeping holy the Sabbath day,” as 
dealing ‘‘ with the (divinely inspired) early Hebrew precepts and tra- 
ditions.” A pretty dangerous parenthesis, Mr. Holls! And while he 
credits us with sincerity, he classes us with witch-burners and slave- 
holders. This is a perfectly unjust and unjustifiable mingling and 
confusing of people and principles. 

Mr. Holls also uses the words “liberal” and “ liberalizing” in a 
most loose and dangerous way. The “rapid liberalizing of public 
opinion ” is to do away with certain things that have “ firm rooting in 
the past.” We are to have “a liberal and enlightened construction of 
the words of Christ, ‘The Sabbath was made for man.’” It is a 
pseudo-liberalizing that cuts men loose from the venerable restraints of 
license, and a mere contradiction of the meaning of our Lord’s words 
to suppose that He handed over the oldest institution of the human 
race to be dealt with or done away with by man, if he pleases. Mr. 
Holls and I are in cordial accord on the woman’s suffra,e question. 
I hope, if he has seen that acme of irreverent ignorance called “ The 
Woman’s Bible,” that he will notice to what length this kind of Scrip- 
tural exegesis goes. 

The identification of the Sunday closing law,—in its enactment and 
in its enforcement, with its prostitution for purposes of blackmail,— 
with the spy system and the stool-pigeon, or with its exaggerated 
applications, is a mere travesty of argument. 

The serious element in Mr. Holls’s reasoning is its bold maintenance 
of the proposition to legislate by violating law. He writes :— 

‘* Legal fictions, and the assumed obsolescence of penal laws originating in a 
period of earlier development, and perhaps of less enlightenment, are as well 
recognized a method of legal progress as legislation. If by reason of the con- 
tinued predominance of earlier and stricter views in a politically determining 
portion of the State, a repeal of such laws is impracticable, this expedient may 
properly and honestly be adopted by conscientious officials, in order to avoid 
greater injustice by apparent petty righteousness. This is particularly true in 
communities where the main object of the law is accomplished, even under a 
policy of toleration; where, moreover, a literal compliance with the statute 


would engender the fundamentally dangerous and evil passions of class hatred, 
malice, backbiting, and wide-spread hostility toward all law ; and where public 
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service on the part of any official lacking the requisite wisdom and steadiness, or 
having conscientious scruples against legal fictions and obsolescent statutes, is 
not compulsory. If answer is made that this theory, logically carried out, would 
result in haphazard nullification of law by different officials, and finally in 
anarchy, the reply seems conclusive that as a matter of fact the progress of 
English law has been along just these lines, involving in many instances a disre- 
gard of existing provisions which is absolutely unjustifiable in abstract theory.” 


I confess that to a mind which is not legal, which is used to inter- 
pret laws by their language, their objects, and their intention, this is a 
most dangerous bit of special pleading. It certainly is not “calling a 
spade a spade,” to advise law-breaking as a method for the “ gradual 
modification [of the Sunday law] by the advance of public opinion” ; 
or to describe “‘ the impartial toleration of open saloons and beer-gar- 
dens” as the exercise of “the element of discretion” in the enforce- 
ment of law. And while I know perfectly well that many people are in 
favor of the modification of the excise law,—not for the sake of the beer, 
which they do not care to drink, at any rate, in saloons,—it is impossi- 
ble to evade the fact that, as between good government and the return 
to Tammany rule, the people whom Mr. Holls calls German-Americans 
did, in effect, put “the enjoyment of their Sunday beer above their 
regard for law and order and for decency in local government.” 

Mr. Hol’ s’s statement that England, which is distinguished for keep- 
ing the Lord’s Day holy, “ permits the open sale of stimulants during 
certain hours on Sunday,” needs correction. First, in Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales, Sunday closing is established, and the sale of liquor shows 
a decrease of 161,573 gallons per year, while the average number of 
criminal cases for drunkenness were fewer by one-half after the Sun- 
day closing than they were before, notwithstanding an increase of a 
million and a half in the population. It may be added that the advo- 
cates of Sunday closing in England are greatly in hopes of securing the 
passage of a law in that interest. The Duke of Westminster, presid- 
ing over a committee of the House of Lords, said, not long ago :— 


‘* Public opinion is ripe upon this question, and the immense majority of 
English people are so strongly in favor of Sunday closing that one cannot but 
hope and believe that the day is not far distant when we shall see it prevail 
throughout the country.” 


And Lord Salisbury said in the House of Lords: ‘“ Undoubtedly 
public opinion is so powerful on this question that there is not suffi- 
cient force in either House to resist it very long.” 

The obnoxious epithets applied by Mr. Holls to the policy of the 
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supporters of the existing Sunday law, are of precisely the same sort of 
argument which Mr. Holls justly condemns: namely, the “sneer at 
beery and ignorant foreigners,” and the like. 

The denationalizing of naturalized Americans back into the nation- 
alities which they have left is an evil element in our country ; to talk 
of German-Americans, Irish-Americans, and every other sort of foreign 
Americans, is wrong and bad. But when not only the old national 
name is used, but the old national nature is appealed to; and the claim 
is made, for even a large and reputable part of our citizenship, that it 
may import its foreign ways and notions into our American life, and 
either demand immunity from our law or compel us to conform our 
law to its customs,—it becomes really intolerable. This dangerous 
and destructive theory has taken possession of some of our Western 
cities, and wiped out the traditional ideas of our own people, but we 
can hold our own against it yet awhile in the East. If these racial 
distinctions are to be maintained, we shall never have any assimilated 
nationality of our own; and it is for us to see to it that we retain 
some independent, national, American, characteristic ideas and institu- 
tions, to which those who seek the shelter of our country shall con- 
form. The determination to fight the battle of the Boyne annually 
in the streets of New York; the readiness to fling the bomb of the 
Russian nihilist or French anarchist in Chicago; the organization of 
a clan of certain citizens into a procession on St. Patrick’s Day; the 
interpretation of the words “I am an American” to mean, as certain 
recent events indicate, ‘I am a hater of England”; and now the 
proposal to introduce that phase of “the sanctity of German family 
life” which frequents the beer-garden on Sunday,—such things as these 
are poor promises of any unification of “all peoples and kindreds and 
tongues” into an American nationality. There are no German-Ameri- 
cans. They ceased to be Germans in becoming Americans. Our civil- 
ization may be Germanic, because it unites Anglo-Saxon and Teuton, 
but Germanic is not German. This country was Anglo-Saxon before 
it was Teutonic. And Mr. Holls is too good an American—and I 
know none better—to want to maintain, in name, nature, or influence, 
these race lines and class distinctions. 

But the gist of my argument touches a higher and a deeper ques- 
tion. I do not hesitate to say—and I should feel so if I lived in New 
York—that if this German-American vote is to be bought only at the 
cost of opening saloons on Sunday, any party, any people had better 
go without it. That sort of “declaration of independence ” which cuts 
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itself free from existing law had better be relegated to “ the forests of 
Germany ” (I suggest the Black Forest), where Lord Acton “ dimly 
descried it.” I shall emphasize by italics this expression of what 
Mr. Holls will call my fanaticism: Better let Tammany rule and ruin 
the government of the city of New York than surrender to this demand for 
the Sunday sale of liquor; and I base this fanaticism on three grounds: 

First, and lowest, there will be a revolt, when it has gone far 
enough, which will bring back and establish law and order on positive 
principles of order and law. Second, the fact of some saloons being 
open on Sunday by violation of law paid for to Tammany officials is 
a disgrace to the guardians of the law; whereas any saloons open on 
Sunday by permission of the legislature is a disgrace to the State, a 
dishonor to immemorial principles, and a denial of the will of God. 
And third, the high ground to be taken is that every violation of the 
character of the Lord’s Day is “ malum in se,”—a sin in itself. 

There is a most persistent and inexplicable misconception of the 
moral element in this question. It is dismissed as Puritanism or Sab- 
batarianism. It is dealt with as a piece of recent Christian ethics or a 
remote relic of Hebrew morals. Curiously enough Mr. Holls says 
“(divinely inspired) early Hebrew precepts and traditions.” That 
means, if it means anything, laws laid down and handed down, from 
the creation of man, by the authority of God, before there were He- 
brews, before Moses, of course before Christ. And this is the exact 
fact of the case. The setting apart of one day in seven runs back of 
the memory of man. It was in the very act of the creation, six periods 
of divine energy and one period of divine rest. And the only thing 
that the deliverer of the moral law had to do with it was to point back 
to it and say, “Remember.” By the faithful believer, Hebrew or 
Christian, it will be kept holy, as a day of worship and grateful joy. 
But with this, human law has nothing to do. Nobody proposes to 
compel any man to worship God by civil enactment. But the Sabbath’s 
elements of rest, of sacredness, of unsecularity, of difference from other 
days, are embodied in the creation of the world and in the constitution 
of man as a direct revelation of the will of God. It is a divine law. 
It is a moral principle of universal obligation. It is a human neces- 
sity. And the sale of anything not absolutely necessary (much more 
the sale of the most deleterious and dangerous element of commerce) ; 
the doing, or the forcing of others to do, any work that can be avoided,— 
are violations of the Sabbath commandment which is as old as Adam. 

Ido as care to press the many side arguments: seven days’ work 
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put upon the traffickers in this trade ; the certainty that if beer is to be 
sold by law there will soon come’ the demand to legalize the opening 
of other shops, the employment of other labor; the plain result that 
men will be doubly tempted to waste wages, to desert their homes, to 
dissipate their health and strength, and to unfit themselves for work. 

I rest my contention simply on the fact that neither human law- 
making nor human law-breaking can alter any law which is an expres- 
sion of the will of God. For many years the effort has been made by 
the great liquor trusts and corporations, which largely elect our legis- 
lators in Albany, to change the human expression of the divine law of 
the Lord’s Day, because it could not be enforced. Now the cry is to 
change it because it has been enforced, against the wishes of a class of 
our city populations, and with, perhaps, needless elements of odium in 
its enforcement which ought to be done away with. But the cry in 
either case is to be unheeded. No so-called personal liberty, no mo- 
mentary triumph of good government in other municipal matters (im- 
portant as that is), no victory of the purest and best party in the world, 
can be purchased at the cost of a violation and defiance of God’s 
declared will. This is the point to be insisted on. The statute-books 
of a State are to be, not only the expression of the law, human and 
divine, but the education of people until they know the meaning and 
the authority of law. The lowering of standards to suit the wishes 
and opinions of men cannot be dreamed of for a moment by any 
thoughtful man. The true function of civil law is not only to enforce 
the right, but to elevate man to a true perception of what is right; 
and the theory of local option, or personal option, or legislative option, 
about any revealed expression of the divine law, strikes at the root of 
morality, saps the foundation of government, and leaves society ex- 
posed to whatever may be the passing passion, the political preference, 
the momentary madness of the hour. It is not a question of Law. It 
is not a question of drink. It is a question of the Day. 


Wa. CroswELL DOANE. 


' Since the writing of this article it has been proposed to introduce two bills 
into the legislature this winter, one of which—to ‘‘ repeal the section of the Penal 
Code which prohibits selling merchandize on Sunday ”—is the fulfilment of my 
prophecy. The other, couched in covert language, is to legalize the sale of 
‘‘milk and other beverages.” It should be remembered that milk is already 
allowed to be sold up to ten o’clock in the morning: yet this bill proposes to allow 
its sale for an hour in the evening also. This is the only reference to milk, but 
the term ‘‘ other beverages” will certainly cover other and less innocent drinks, 
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As Candide was advancing along the highway into Eldorado his 
wondering attention was drawn to several youths of noble beauty who 
were playing marbles with golden spheres. He immediately consid- 
ered that such luxury could be afforded only by the sons of the king, 
and that accordingly he had the extraordinary honor of being in the 
tremendous presence of the royal family. But presently he learned 
that gold was as plenteous in Eldorado as gold contracts were in the 
various silvern lands through which he had passed in his journeys, 
and, moreover, that those particular lads were not princes of the blood, 
but children of a struggling literary man whose miserable poverty 
made him an object of general commiseration. 

This veracious and instructive history is mockingly instanced by 
Heine in relating the intellectual astonishments and subsequent intel- 
lectual disillusions which an amiable friend of his was accustomed to 
experience when he read certain books penetrated with the most gold- 
en thoughts. The young gentleman in question ultimately found out 
that golden thoughts had become as frequent and ordinary in litera- 
ture as gold marbles were in Eldorado,—a conventional truth that it is 
still desirable duly to understand, through diligent investigation, if 
need be; although it is all the better to be aware of it without too 
feverish an expenditure of difficult and exhausting brain labor. 

Not exactly in the Heinean satirical way, but with discrimination, 
a witty philosopher might shrewdly inquire how far the most golden 
judgments of journalism (meaning the most confident and most serene) 
come within the same category. Suffice it here merely to suggest this 
inviting topic, which assuredly is a trifle dangerous; and I warn pessi- 
mistic writers especially to avoid it, lest they precipitate themselves 
upon a provocative for far too ridiculous severity and wantonness. 
My own balanced opinion is that editorial judgments are frequently of 
an excellent order,—are sometimes, indeed, decidedly fine and grand,— 
but occasionally may pass current among the public with quite as little 
value attaching to them as was ascribed to gold in Eldorado when Can- 
dide made his famous visit to that interesting land. 
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There was proffered to the Park Commissioners of the city of New 
York, about a year ago, under the auspices of the leading local Ger- 
man-American societies, a monumental fountain in commemoration of 
Heinrich Heine, to be executed under contract by Professor Ernst 
Herter, the well-known Berlin sculptor, and to be ready for erection in 
the spring of the present year. That proffer represented a singularly 
lively sentimental enthusiasm, occasioned by circumstances of peculiar 
interest not alone to German-Americans as such, but equally to all 
cultivated people. In two cities of Germany an attempt to set up an 
artistic memorial to Heine the poet had been defeated by the unfor- 
giving bitterness which the official classes and narrow-minded conser- 
vatives and aristocrats cherished against Heine the political writer, 
satirist, and Jew. The City Council of Diisseldorf (Heine’s birth- 
place), and afterward the authorities of Mayence, refused to grant any 
site for the desired memorial,—refused not with scant courtesy, but 
with no courtesy at all. A violent discussion was excited, which 
raged for a considerable time throughout the Empire; and from the 
spirit of the opposition it was manifest that the same inveterate resent- 
ments which had been encountered in Diisseldorf and Mayence would 
prevail against like applications in other cities. The whole Heine 
monument project in Germany was therefore abandoned, though very 
reluctantly. 

Thus, on grounds of mere prejudice, Heinrich Heine—incompar- 
ably the most popular of all German poets, not excepting Goethe or 
any other; ranking, by universal recognition, with the very first men 
of genius of all the world’s ages; whose creations have entered more 
largely and lastingly into the domain of music than those of any 
other writer—had been formally pronounced unworthy of monumental 
honors in the land of his birth. It was pointed out last summer, by 
a writer in the New York “ Times,” that the rejection of the memorial 
in the German cities was due to the peculiar electoral system whereby 
municipal councils in Germany are constituted,—two-thirds of the 
members being chosen by the classes paying the largest taxes, which 
necessarily gives permanent control to the aristocracy, the parvenu 
rich, and conservative individuals generally. This explanation helps 
to an understanding of the statement already made, which admits of 
no qualification whatever,—that considerations of aristocratic, political, 
and race animosity and sullenness, harbored against Heine because of 
the license of his pen and because of his Jewish birth, were exclusively 
accountable for the adverse decision. He satirized various German 
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institutions; laughed cynically at the exceedingly respectable and 
solemn “ Altdeutschen”; published the most remarkable witticisms 
about the “sechs und dreissig Monarchen” in general and particular ; 
ridiculed the deplorable conditions caused by the conglomeration of 
petty states of which disunited Germany consisted in his time; and 
wrote other things of like tendency that remain almost unprintable to 


this day. All of which was— 


—‘‘ ja gegen allen Respekt 
Und alle Etikette :” 


—hence the extreme and ineradicable repugnance with which Heine’s 
name and writings are lastingly regarded by the representatives of 
officialdom and the old-fashioned order of things “im lieben Vaterland.” 

This Heine-repugnance is, in truth, one of the most conspicuous 
temperamental peculiarities of very many sensitive Germans, who stub- 
bornly stop short in their interest in him at the all-sufficient remem- 
brance that Germany (that is, Germany of forty to seventy-five years 
ago) did not suit him, and he did not suit Germany. And there they 
take their stand—not to be moved except to wrath. Provoke them by 
proposing such a monstrous thing as an actual Heine monument on 
sacred German soil, and immediately you may have opportunity to read 
some of the choicest sarcasm and most furious invective ever produced 
in Germany since the author of the “ Jackass” poems ceased to torture 
his foes. It is not enough, in the fearful case of condemnation which 
they make out, to describe Heine by the favorite characterization, 
“ Hin Talent, doch kein Charakter.” They declare that he was not 
merely an unworthy son of Germany, but no German at all: on the 
contrary, a hater of the Fatherland; forever sneering at and ridiculing 
his countrymen, “ those filthy Teutons”; equally malignant toward 
all of them, Prussians, Bavarians, Suabians, Westphalians, Hambur- 
gers; utterly incapable of sympathy for any strictly German interests 
and aspirations; prating of republicanism and liberty, yet uniformly 
manifesting an insulting contempt and loathing for the common people, 
to whom he was pleased to apply such designations as “ dirty,” “un- 
savory,” and the like. Proceeding with their arraignment, they next 
aver that he was essentially and always French,—from boyhood, when 
he wrote that passionate Napoleon ballad, ‘The Two Grenadiers,” 
down to the mattress-grave, from which, in his last days, he addressed 
a note to his French publisher relating how several of his German 
compatriots who had come to Paris to see the Universal Exposition 
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of 1855 had decided to postpone their homeward journey “in the 
hope” of being able to attend his funeral. And finally, as the culmi- 
nating feature of the denunciation, Heine was a Jew,—a baptized 
Jew, indeed, but all the more bitter-hearted and revengeful because 
the requirements of the society in which he lived obliged him to adopt 
the forms of the Christian faith as a prerequisite to a professional 
career; and as a Jew he was entirely un-Europeanized, an ideal Ori- 
ental in vindictiveness, hatred, and thirst for vengeance. 

I have endeavored to give a frank indication of the amazing repre- 
sentations and arguments by which the authorities of the two German 
cities justified their unceremonious refusal of a monument to Heine. 
It would be quite superfluous to undertake any examination of them on 
their merits here,—or, for that matter, I think, in any other connection 
which assumes an average degree of intelligence and discrimination 
concerning Heine on the part of the reading public. The prompt and 
signal repudiation of them by the Germans in America, whose tender 
love for their native country and jealousy of its honor nobody will 
gainsay, sufficiently distinguishes them as the specialized judgments of 
very over-sensitive classes. In an address to the Park Commissioners 
the Heine Monument Committee of New York said :— 


‘* We were actuated no less by a desire to honor a great and universally 
beloved German poet, than by the conviction that it would be in perfect keeping 
with American citizenship and the broadness of view and sentiment which dis- 
tinguishes the American people, to pay a tribute to the memory of a man who, 
on account of his progressive and liberal views, incurred the hatred of the reac- 
tionary powers that ruled Germany during the supremacy of the Holy Alliance 
and Metternich’s despotic sway ; and to whose monument even now, although 
his songs are sung by millions of his countrymen and have become a precious 
part of the world’s literature, political and race narrow-mindedness refuses a 
place in the land of his birth.” 


This explanation of the motives which led to the Heine memorial 
movement in New York plainly sets forth a perfectly proper and 
reasonable basis and spirit as characterizing that undertaking. Aside 
from the peculiarly interesting and important general considerations 
involved in the Heine Committee’s application for a site, there were 
special circumstances deserving of respectful recognition. The Com- 
mittee was in all ways a thoroughly representative body of substantial 
and cultured citizens. It proposed the gift of an ornamental fountain 
to the city, and took very unusual precautions to ensure a work of 
high merit, giving the commission to a European sculptor of eminent 
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reputation,—the identical artist previously selected by the projectors 
of the Heine memorial in Germany. The proffer to the Park Board 
was accompanied by an absolute guaranty of the full amount of the 
purchase money, the Arion Society having pledged itself to make 
good any possible deficiency in the popular subscription. No incon- 
venient conditions of any description were prescribed by the Committee, 
and the selection of a site was left altogether to the Board, the single 
suggestion being volunteered that “a suitable place” be assigned, 
either in Central Park or in the upper part of the city, “where the 
foliage of trees and shrubs will form a background showing to advan- 
tage the beautiful forms and exquisite details of the monument.” The 
German-American ladies of the metropolis displayed an enthusiastic 
interest in the success of the monument enterprise on popular lines, 
holding a fair in the Lenox Lyceum in November, from which more than 
$10,000 was realized for the subscription fund, in addition to a large sum 
previously subscribed by a number of wealthy German-Americans. 

Although the Committee’s request for a site was submitted to the 
Park Commissioners early last year, action upon it was postponed to 
await the receipt of photographs of the sculptor’s completed model. 
These came to hand in July. Meantime the Commissioners had de- 
cided to refer the question of the artistic quality of the design to the 
National Sculpture Society. The report of that body was delayed 
until November. Without entering into specifications, the Sculpture 
Society flatly advised against the acceptance of the work, characteriz- 
ing it as belonging to a kind of monumental productions of which the 
city had too many. 

This unfriendly judgment, although much regretted by all actively 
concerned, did not, upon reflection, appear either surprising or neces- 
sarily disconcerting. While not engaging in any critical controversy 
with the National Sculpture Society, the Heine Committee questioned 
the competency of that body to render a dispassionate verdict in the 
premises. The Hon. Carl Schurz, in a protest to the Park Board, 
took the ground that a committee of professional sculptors, all of whom 
had their personal ideals in art, was not a safe jury to pass upon the 
work of a competitor,—especially upon that of a foreign competitor. 
These gentlemen, moreover, had made up their opinion only from 
photographs of the design. On the other hand, art connoisseurs in 
Europe who had seen Professor Herter’s model, both in his studio and 
when exhibited at the Berlin Art Exposition, had praised it without 
stint. Above all, the high standing of Herter among European sculp- 
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tors was certainly presumptive evidence that should receive at least 
equal weight with the recommendations of the New York censors. 
These representations in reply to the Sculpture Society were respect- 
fully submitted to the Board, coupled with an offer to bring from Ber- 
lin a half-size model of the fountain. But the differences occasioned 
by the adverse report could not be so easily reconciled. The Commis- 
sioners proposed to refer the art question to other critics, to be desig- 
nated by the Fine Arts Federation. The President of that body, 
however, at a meeting of the Board, and subsequently in a newspaper 
interview, very emphatically expressed his full agreement with the 
National Sculpture Society. To put an end to a disputation that was 
becoming unseemly and would certainly prove unprofitable, the Monu- 
ment Committee, on the 12th of December, formally withdrew its 
application for a site. Thus terminated the Heine memorial enterprise 
so far as New York city was concerned. 

As a debate respecting an art matter, the whole controversy pre- 
sented only ipse dixit against ipse dixit; and it would not be at all 
ethical for a non-amateur to venture to decide between the two. The 
fountain will probably now be offered to and acquired by some other 
city ; and with this in view a few words, aside from the recent curious 
esthetic disagreement, are in order. 

A very strange aspect of the New York controversy was the stub- 
born hostility of certain influential newspapers, on grounds entirely 
unrelated to the art question. Long before the photographs of the 
sculptor’s model were received, one of the leading morning journals 
entered decided objections against granting a site to the memorial. 
Its chief reasons, as stated at the time and as elaborated subsequently, 
were that the city had in the past been far too generous in awarding 
choice locations for monuments to great foreigners, and ought to call a 
complete halt to that practice ; and that, as to the specific proposal to 
honor Heinrich Heine with a memorial, it peculiarly lacked suitable 
urgency : first, because Heine was in no way identified with America, 
even by association; and second, because he “ could not be credited ” 
with “the overwhelming genius which compels recognition.” 

It is unfortunate that the Park Commissioners of New York did 
not find it convenient to express themselves officially on these propo- 
sitions. Considering the importance of the newspaper in which they 
were urged, and its high reputation for catholic judgment, as well as 
the general indorsement of them by other New York journals, they 
induce interesting reflections. 
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As “ patriotism” is one of the finest of all words, “ nativism ” is 
one of the most unpleasant. But it would be harsh to charge even a 
portion of the New York press with a nativistic spirit in its late oppo- 
sition to the Heine memorial. There was undoubtedly a saving clause 
in that opposition,—the declination to recognize “ the overwhelming 
genius” of Heinrich Heine. Never has the metropolitan press taken 
an indignant stand against monuments to celebrated characters, Ameri- 
can or foreign, provided they have been able to establish due title to 
overwhelming genius. Among the practical evidences which may 
be mentioned to sustain the virtuous and intelligent integrity of 
the press in this respect, is our present enjoyment of those beautiful 
and patriotic works of art, the Bolivar, Garibaldi, Cox, Dodge, and 
De Peyster statues. If Heine had been correspondingly gifted 
with illustrious intellect, the decision in his case, as tried by news- 
paper, might have been different. Such, at all events, is the infer- 
ence from the record of the past, and also from the words of the able 
New York press. 

I fully appreciate the inexactitude with which phrasings are some- 
times turned in the hurry of newspaper offices; and perhaps the one I 
have cited touching Heine’s deplorable lack of overwhelming genius 
does not do complete justice to the editor. This seems the more pos- 
sible because of some other erroneous statements in the same connec- 
tion,—notably that the “‘ Heine fountain was sent to New York out of 
determination to erect it somewhere”; which I describe as an errone- 
ous statement because it might be discourteous to name it a deliberate 
misrepresentation. 

The main objection to the Heine memorial—that it is time to quit 
giving away monument sites to foreigners—is based on the observation 
that “‘ there are innumerable generations of statue-deserving men in the 
United States still to come,” for whom places must be reserved. A 
proper reply to this is that there are innumerable generations still to 
come which, whether they produce statue-deserving men or not, will 
give the world none who can excel the dramas of Shakespeare, the 
tales of Boccaccio, the sustained poems of Shelley, or the lyrics of 
Heine. 

The Heine fountain which the New York critics—for unexplained 
reasons—do not desire has for its distinguishing characteristic a repre- 
sentation of the charm und splendor of Heine's song. (Of course, with 
humble apologies to the National Sculpture Society, I mean by this an 
attempted representation.) On that account it has been criticised thus :— 
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‘* The main subject, Heine, is pretty deeply buried in the spirit of fairy lore 
which flourishes so delightfully in the Teutonic mind, but which shrivels too 
much when exposed to the sun of this hemisphere.” 


Having already pointed out certain seeming deficiencies of the editorial 
discretion, I make bold to question whether the foregoing fairly repre- 
sents the editorial wit at its best. We are accustomed to hear so much 
smarter things observed about the vagaries of the dreamy German 
mind. For example, there is the familiar saying that these Germans 
are the most curious people in the world: whenever they feel merriest 
they begin to sing Heinrich Heine’s “ Lorelei” song—‘“ I know not 
what it meaneth that Iam so sad.” It is somewhat in the same contra- 
dictory spirit that the Heine fountain is conceived,—to bring back to 
the beholder who knows his Heine well a throng of recollections of the 
fascinating yet mournful Heine imagery :— 


Aus alten Marchen winkt es 
Hervor mit weisser Hand, 
Da singt es und da klingt es 
Von einem Zauberland. 
Und Liebesweisen ténen, 
Wie du sie nie gehort, 

Bis wundersiisses Sehnen 
Dich wundersiiss beth6rt. 


This expresses the real fairy lore in Professor Herter’s Heine foun- 
tain; and if it has a tendency to shrivel when exposed to the sun of 
this hemisphere, so much the worse for tender sentiment and delicate 
refinement among us! 

WILLIAM STEINWAY. 





NOTABLE SANITARY EXPERIMENTS IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, more than any other State in the Union, is a 
Commonwealth of cities. With a total population of less than 2,500,- 
000, and with an area of only 7,800 square miles, it has no less than 
thirty-nine cities or towns of 10,000 or more inhabitants, and twenty 
cities of 25,000 or more. More than three-fourths of the people of 
Massachusetts live in cities or towns having more than 7,000 inhabi- 
tants. Here, also, for the last quarter of a century, perhaps even more 
rapidly than elsewhere, the cities have been gaining while the country 
has been losing population ; and here, therefore, earlier than almost 
anywhere else in America, those sanitary problems have had to be met 
which inevitably arise when large communities occur in close prox- 
imity. Chief among these problems are those relating to water-supply 
and sewerage. In the early recognition, and especially in the practical 
and scientific solution, of these problems, so that their settlement by the 
legislature has become an easy matter, the State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts has performed a unique and remarkable service. Chief 
among the things which this Board has done for sanitary science since 
1886 has been the establishment of a method of procedure and a fund 
of knowledge by which any American Commonwealth henceforward 
may, if it will, meet and scientifically provide for the often conflicting 
needs of neighboring communities of large size, in respect to water- 
supply and sewerage. 

The year 1849 was one of unusual sickness and mortality in 
Massachusetts. Typhoid fever, dysentery, and scarlet-fever prevailed 
to an unusual extent, and Asiatic cholera destroyed about 1,200 of its 
population. By authority of the legislature, a Commission was ap- 
pointed to report upon the sanitary condition of the State One of 
the primary recommendations of this Commission advised the estab- 
lishment of a ‘“ General Board of Health,” the functions of which were 
very clearly stated; and when, twenty years later, such a Board was 
finally established (in 1869), under the title of the “State Board of 
Health and Vital Statistics,” it was organized very nearly in ac- 
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cordance with the suggestions of the Sanitary Commission of 1849. 
The first chairman of the Board was Dr. Henry Ingersoll Bowditch, 
one of the pioneers in American sanitation, who, on assuming the 
office, affirmed for himself and his colleagues,— 


‘* We feel the responsibilities of the position we hold. We accept them, with 
an earnest wish to be able to grapple successfully with the various difficulties that 
surround this very important branch of the public service.” 


The composition of the original Board was significant. It did not 
consist of physicians alone, but included in its membership represent- 
ative citizens from other professions and from the ranks of business 
and political life, thus at the outset recognizing the fact that the 
interests of life and health are many-sided, and intimately concern, not 
the medical profession alone, but the industrial, the financial, the legal, 
and other aspects of modern society as well. 

From the very start questions concerning the water-supply and 
sewerage of cities and towns began to occupy the attention of the 
Board. In its first annual report the secretary states that “the drain- 
age and water-supply of crowded communities is still insufficient.” 
In the second report (for 1870) we find a special paper on the pollution 
of Mystic Pond (a tributary of the Boston water-supply) by drainage 
from tanneries in Woburn: and we are warned that— 


—‘‘as the interests of life and health become more definite and more valued, and 
as manufactories and population grow and multiply, the apparent conflict be- 
tween health and industry will yearly become more evident. It is our duty, if 
possible, to show that these important interests are not irreconcilable, and to give 
a word of warning in season to prevent their relations from being forgotten until 
it is too late to remedy the omission, except at enormous cost.” 


In 1872 the legislature of Massachusetts resolved that— 


—‘‘the Board of Health be requested to consider the general subject of the 
disposition of the sewage of towns and cities, having in view, first, its utilization 
as a fertilizer ; second, sanitary effects of draining the same into the waters of 
the Commonwealth ; third, the increasing joint use of watercourses for sewers 
and as sources of supply for domestic use by the people of the Commonwealth.” 


In compliance with this request the Board, in the following year, made 
(in its fourth annual report) a special, very interesting, comprehensive, 
and instructive report on sewage and sewerage, the pollution of streams, 
and the water-supply of towns. The fifth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
reports contained, respectively, special papers on the condition of certain 
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rivers, with considerations touching the water-supply of towns; on the 
pollution of rivers, the water-supply, drainage, and sewerage of the 
State from a sanitary point of view, and the disposal of sewage; on 
pollution of streams, disposal of sewage, etc.; and on drainage and 
health, sewerage, and pollution of streams. 

In 1881 the legislature requested the Board to report on the pollu- 
tion of the Blackstone River by the city of Worcester, and in the 
same year authorized a Commission to consider the drainage of the 
valleys of the Mystic and Charles rivers with the estimate of cost. 
The chairman of this Commission was the well-known engineer, Mr. E. 
S. Chesbrough, and here, as has so often fortunately happened in 
Massachusetts, engineers and physicians worked together with great 
advantage to the public health. The report of these Commissioners 
was of special importance, inasmuch as they formally recommended 
‘“‘a metropolitan district system” which should “ preserve, so far as is 
practicable by general sewerage, the purity of the water-supply of the 
cities included in this district.” In 1882 the State Board of Health 
reported their investigations of the pollution of the Blackstone River. 
In February and March, 1884, the legislature’s Joint Standing Com- 
mittee on Health had a long and elaborate series of hearings in regard 
to the pollution of the Blackstone River by the city of Worcester, and 
also took a large amount of evidence in relation to preventing the 
pollution of water-supplies of cities and towns. 

In 1884, also, a Commission, of which John Quincy Adams was 
chairman, and Eliot C. Clarke was chief engineer, was appointed to 
consider the question of a general system of drainage for the valleys 
of the Mystic, Blackstone, and Charles rivers. To enable this Com- 
mission to carry on its investigations the sum of $20,000 was at the 
same time appropriated by the legislature. The report of this Com- 
mission, known as the “ Report of the Massachusetts Drainage Com- 
mission,” appeared in 1886, and is a sanitary document of very great 
interest and value. Time has abundantly proved that one, in particu- 
lar, of the recommendations of this Commission, wisely adopted by the 
legislature of 1886, was pregnant with the highest consequences for 
sanitary science. In brief, this recommendation was that, in order to 
enable the legislature satisfactorily, equitably, and scientifically to 
settle the difficult and often conflicting questions of water-supply and 
sewerage for the various cities and towns of the Commonwealth, the 
whole subject be referred to some competent body for investigation, 
and that this body should consult with, and be ready to give expert 
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advice to, such cities and towns, or to the legislature itself. The Com- 
missioners put the case as follows :— 


‘*The growth of population, the spread of modern refinements of living, the 
increase in industrial establishments, and all the infinite multiplication of inci- 
dents appertaining to a prosperous and progressive community must naturally 
and perhaps inevitably tend to vitiate the water of its rivers and lakes... . 
We think it very desirable that there should be some expert authority to consult 
with towns and cities looking for pure and adequate water-supplies, or searching 
for unobjectionable methods of sewerage. The difficulties in these directions are 
becoming greater each year, and the resultant confusion and complication more 
embarrassing. . . . ‘‘ We think it is high time that some steps should be taken to 
arrest the progress of rivers’ pollution at the point it has reached to-day in Massa- 
chusetts, and gradually to retrieve some portion, at least, of the ground we have 
carelessly yielded. . . . In the year 1879 the legislature entrusted the care of 
‘the lands, flats, shores, and rights in tidewaters belonging to the Commonwealth’, 
and the supervision of ‘all its tidewaters, and all the flats and lands flowed 
thereby,’ to a Board whom it empowered ‘to prevent and remove unauthorized 
encroachments’ or whatever ‘in any way injures their channels.’ . . . Precisely 
the same principle which enjoins a watchful care over the exterior waters of the 
State would seem to call for at least an equal solicitude concerning the abuse 
of its interior waters. ... We think it would be well for the legislature to 
designate some one or more persons to look after the public interests in this direc- 
tion. Let these guardians of inland waters be charged to acquaint themselves 
with the actual condition of all waters within the State as respects their pollu- 
tion or purity, and to inform themselves particularly as to the relation which 
that condition bears to the health and well-being of any part of the people of 
the Commonwealth. . . . Let them make it their business to advise and assist 
cities or towns desiring a supply of water or a system of sewerage. They shall 
put themselves at the disposal of manufacturers and others using rivers, streams, 
or ponds, or in any way misusing them, to suggest the best means of minimizing 
the amount of dirt in their effluent, and to experiment upon methods of reducing 
or avoiding pollution. They shall warn the persistent violator ofall reasonable 
regulation in the management of water, of the consequences of his acts. In 
a word, it shall be their especial function to guard the public interest and the 
public health in its relation with water, whether pure or defiled, with the ulti- 
mate hope, which must never be abandoned, that sooner or later ways may be 
found to redeem and preserve all the waters of the State.” 


The time was ripe for action. The legislature adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Drainage Commission, and turned to the State Board 
of Health as the proper body to undertake the new and important 
functions which it was proposed to create. The Board was reconsti- 
tuted and reorganized, being endowed not only with the usual powers 
and duties of a State Board of Health, but with entirely new and 
peculiar functions in regard to the water-supplies and sewerage of the 
towns and cities of the Commonwealth. The Board was to become 
the expert sanitary adviser of the towns, and a fortiori of the legis- 
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lature, in these particulars ; and it was to be liberally supported. As 
a special recognition of the new functions, Mr. Hiram F. Mills, of 
Lawrence, the most distinguished civil engineer within the State 
making a specialty of hydraulics, was persuaded to accept member- 
ship in the Board ; and subsequent experience has proved that a wiser 
selection could not possibly have been made. 

The time was fortunate, also, in another direction. The germ 
theory of infectious disease, founded by Pasteur and established by 
Koch, had become immensely more practical and more widely accepted 
since the invention of improved methods by Koch in 1881, and the dis- 
covery, by the same investigator, of the germ of tuberculosis in 1882, 
and that of Asiatic cholera in 1883, and since the better knowledge of 
the germ of typhoid fever introduced by Gaffky in 1884, and of that of 
diphtheria brought to light by Léffler in the same year. The improved 
methods referred to had also begun to be applied to water analysis, 
having been first used by P. F. Frankland upon the London filters in 
1885. New possibilities loomed up in public hygiene; and it was 
therefore natural and fitting that a member of the medical profession 
distinguished in the department of State medicine should become a 
prominent member of the Board. Accordingly Dr. Henry P. Walcott, 
the highest authority in Massachusetts on public hygiene, was made its 
chairman, a position he has held with honor ever since. The medical 
profession was further represented in the Board (which consisted of 
seven members) by Dr. Frank W. Draper, a recognized authority in 
medico-legal affairs, and Professor of Legal Medicine in Harvard Uni- 
versity ; and by Dr. Elijah U. Jones, of Taunton, Professor of Hygiene 
in Boston University. The other members were Messrs. Thornton K. 
Lothrop, of Beverly, a prominent lawyer; Julius H. Appleton, a paper 
manufacturer, of Springfield; and James White, a capitalist, of Wil- 
liamstown. Dr. S. W. Abbott, an authority on vital statistics, was 
chosen secretary, and the Board began its new duties by appointing an 
engineer who was to give his whole time to its work. Mr. Frederic P. 
Stearns, who had already achieved high reputation in engineering work 
upon the so-called “‘ Improved Sewerage” system of Boston, received 
the appointment, and remained as chief engineer of the Board until the 
present year, resigning only in order to carry out, as engineer-in-chief, 
the vast schemes of the proposed “ Metropolitan Water-Supply ” for 
“Greater Boston,” a system involving an estimated expenditure of 
$27,000,000, the entire planning of which, as will appear beyond, was 
the work of the State Board of Health. 
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The statute which provided the new functions for the Board was 
approved on June 9, 1886, and was entitled “ An Act to Protect the 
Purity of Inland Waters.” In substance, and to a large extent in 
form, it corresponds with that recommended by the Drainage Commis- 
sion. It has proved to be one of the most novel and satisfactory 
enactments for the benefit of the public health ever undertaken in 
America. In one important respect the statute actually adopted dif- 
fered from that recommended, namely, in providing that the members 
of the Board should serve without pay; and the value of this qualifi- 
cation can scarcely be over-estimated. 

The special functions of the State Board of Health as laid down in 
this statute, concisely stated, were as follows :— 

1. To have the general care and oversight of all the inland waters of the 


Commonwealth. 

2. To recommend legislation and suitable plans for systems of main sewers 
for the State. : 
. To cause examinations of the waters of ponds and streams to be made. 
. To recommend measures to prevent the pollution of waters. 
To conduct experiments on the purification of drainage. 
To conduct experiments on the disposal of manufacturing refuse. 
To consult with and advise the authorities of cities and towns, or with 
others, with reference to water-supply and drainage. 

8. To consult with and advise manufacturers with reference to the disposal 
of manufacturing refuse. 


9. To bring to the notice of the Attorney-General all omissions to comply 
with existing laws. 


NSAP w 


The Act further provided that authorities of cities and towns, and all 
others intending to introduce systems of water-supply or sewerage, 
shall submit to the Board outlines of their proposed plans or schemes 
in relation to these subjects; and that manufacturers intending to en- 
gage in any business, drainage or refuse from which may tend to cause 
the pollution of any inland waters, shall also give notice to the Board 
of their intentions. 

The Board immediately proceeded to carry out the provisions of 
the Act. A “Committee on Water-Supplies and Drainage,” consist- 
ing of Messrs. Mills, Walcott, and Lothrop, was created; and an engi- 
neering department was organized, with Mr. Stearns as chief engineer, 
and Mr. X. H. Goodnough as assistant engineer. In its first report, 
dated January 10, 1887, the Board confirms the opinion of the 
Drainage Commission and says :— 

‘It is too soon to point out all the far-reaching consequences of the legisla- 
tion contained in the Act above named. But we are more convinced from day 
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to day of the necessity of some control of the questions of water-supply and 
drainage, so removed from individual towns and cities, as to be able to consider 
dispassionately the interests of all parties who may be affected by the creation of 
a water-supply or a system of sewerage. . . .” 


It then states in extenso precisely what it proposes to do if adequately 
supported, and concludes :— 


‘*In order to make the series of examinations above outlined, including 
monthly analyses of all waters used for domestic supply in the State, and biologi- 
cal examinations of certain waters injuriously affected by animal life, together 
with chemical analyses of other inland waters ; to conduct contemplated experi- 
ments upon the purification of sewage and refuse from industrial establishments ; 
to make the necessary investigations in order to advise cities, towns, corporations, 
and individuals in regard to the best method of assuring the purity of intended 
or existing water-supplies, and the best method of disposing of their sewage ; 
and to carry out the other provisions of chapter 274,—the Board estimates that the 
sum of $30,000 will be required.” 


The legislature cheerfully did its part, and granted the large sum 
asked for by the Board, which thereupon proceeded to complete its 
organization for work along the lines already marked out. It an- 
nounced that it was ready to consult with and give advice to any Mas- 
sachusetts city or town concerning its water-supply or sewerage. At 
the same time it was distinctly held by the Board that, in order to be 
able to give adequate and really expert advice, it must experiment 
and investigate. It was not to rest content with the scanty or imper- 
fect knowledge of these subjects which was too often all that was 
available, or to accept without trial the methods or the results of scat- 
tered or local observers, but, first, to investigate for itself the actual 
condition of the various water-supplies of the State by all means in its 
power, whether engineering, chemical, or biological ; and, second, after 
having obtained all available information at home and abroad, to estab- 
lish an experiment station and make for itself investigations upon the 
long-vexed questions of the purification of sewage and drinking-water. 

The engineering department was already at work. A chemical 
department was next organized, under the personal direction of Pro- 
fessor Thomas M. Drown, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. All the resources of the latter institution, which, under the 
lamented William Ripley Nichols and his able lieutenant Mrs. Ellen 
H. (Swallow) Richards, had already very often been employed in the 
work of the Board, were enlisted in the new service, a special labora- 
tory being set apart for the purpose. Harvard University and its 
Medical School contributed important aid to the initiation of the work 
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of the biological department, with Mr. G. H. Parker as biologist, and 
Dr. E. K. Dunham as bacteriologist; and in November, 1887, the 
work of the Lawrence Experiment Station was begun, under the 
personal oversight and direction of Mr. Mills. 

This experiment station, the first of the kind in America, was 
located in a building adapted for the purpose, which had been con- 
structed upon land, on the left bank of the Merrimack River, belong- 
ing to the Essex Company, and already used at an earlier date by Mr. 
Mills for his experiments in hydraulics. In 1888 Dr. Dunham, and 
in 1889 Mr. Parker, resigned, and both were succeeded by the writer. 

The first problem attacked at the Lawrence Experiment Station 
was that of the best method for the disposal of sewage upon land. 
English and German experience had made it probable that much 
might be done in this direction in America; but the knowledge 
available was very limited and of little or no practical value to 
American engineers, because the climates, soils, sewages, and civil 
and economic conditions of America are so different from those of 
Europe. Accordingly, in November, 1887, a series of careful experi- 
ments was begun, to test the purifying capacity of various soils and 
sands occurring in Massachusetts. For this purpose a number of large 
wooden tubs or tanks built of cypress were cautiously filled with dif- 
ferent soils, ranging from muck and garden loam, on the one hand, 
through fine sand and coarse sand to mixed gravel-stones, other 
materials, and pebbles, on the other. The soil or sand to be tested 
was in each case supported on a stratum of stones and gravel, and 
underdrained through an effluent pipe which emptied into a large 
measuring basin. The sewage was also measured as it flowed on at 
the top, and the whole experiment was under control in every re- 
spect. Each tank, or “filter,” was sixteen feet in diameter, or one 
two-hundredth of an acre in area, and the filtering material in each 
case was five feet in depth. The sewage to be experimented with 
was drawn from one of the main sewers of the city of Lawrence, and 
was ordinary domestic city sewage free from manufacturing waste. 

No experiments of this kind had ever been undertaken before on 
such a scale or with so much care. For the first time in the history of 
science, engineers, chemists, and biologists worked together, under the 
direction of a master in hydraulics, toward one common end,—the 
promotion of the public health. 

The results crowned the endeavor. Intelligent bystanders who 
saw the sewage flowing upon the filters unhesitatingly predicted fail- 
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ure. They felt certain, and did not hesitate to express their belief, 
that in a fortnight, at the latest, the filters would become clogged 
and foul, and the whole neighborhood pestilential. They did not 
know that Berlin, the German capital, disposes of all its sewage upon 
land. They forgot that the farmer once a year or oftener manures 
his fields with filth, and that the hungry earth receives the gift with 
open mouth, devours it, and soon cries out for more. As soon as a 
few days had passed, and the filters had become established, the 
effluent began to grow bright and clear. Chemical analyses showed 
that it was now purified sewage, comparatively free from odor, and 
poor in organic matters. Bacterial analyses showed that while, as 
sewage, it was swarming with the germs of putrefaction and decay, it 
now contained only a few bacteria. Further studies revealed the fact 
that the foulness of the sewage was not held back as by a strainer, but 
as wood, by a slow fire, is turned to ashes, the organic matters were 
reduced to mineral substances. No disagreeable odor developed, and 
the filters showed no signs of clogging. Thus the very name “ filter” 
became a misnomer. The bystanders were amazed, and could not re- 
press their surprise and admiration. 

Meanwhile the data of the experiments were accumulating. Win- 
ter came on, and still the “filters” did their work. Already it was 
proved that land disposal of sewage was possible for America. But, 
curiously enough, those soils—such as muck and garden loam—which 
the wiseacres had predicted would be the best, proved to be the worst. 
They were too close in texture, too fine, too impervious; while sand 
(such as ordinary mortar sand) or even fine gravel proved to be the most 
effective. And on looking into the reason why, it was soon learned 
that the whole process is a vital one. The soils are not mere strainers, 
for at first they fail to work. They are rather like the living sponge, 
—an animal whose body is everywhere channelled with fine passages 
lined with living cells. The fine passages in the body of the sand 
or soil are the spaces between the sand grains; the living cells are the 
micro-organisms which, after a few days, come to dwell upon the sand 
grains and line the passages. Very much as the living cells of a 
sponge absorb and destroy the organic particles passing by them, the 
bacteria resident upon the sand grains absorb and work over the 
organic matters of the sewage poured upon the filter. And exactly as 
the micro-organisms of which a sponge is essentially composed need 
oxygen to support their respiration, so those of a filter must have 
abundant air. This means that the sewage, which is always destitute 
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of oxygen, must not be applied continuously, but intermittently, so 
that air may follow it down through the filter and keep from suffoca- 
tion the purifying micro-organisms. And this also explains why in- 
termittent downward filtration is always successful under the right 
conditions, while continuous filtration or upward filtration of sew- 
age fails. 

With the main principles once established, it remained only to 
learn the details of their application. Sand proved better than loam, 
because it allowed better ventilation. Fine sand proved better than 
coarse sand, because it seems to be the happy mean, giving full ex- 
posure to the air by distributing the sewage in thin films over a great 
number of surfaces, but yet allowing sufficient ventilation. 

The practical results were quick to follow. Once the purifying 
value of sands of particular sizes was established, it remained only to 
obtain samples of sand from any town desiring to dispose of its sewage 
on land, and to examine and compare it with known sands, to be able 
to predict for that community either success or failure. The town of 
Framingham soon constructed a large municipal filter under the ad- 
vice of the Board, and it has proved an unqualified success. The city 
of Brockton has lately followed suit and built an admirable system of 
intermittent sand filters for the disposal of its sewage. Hencefor- 
ward, any city or town—not only in Massachusetts, but in America, 
or, for that matter, in the world—may, if its soil be right, and other 
conditions favorable, adopt, with perfect confidence systems for the 
land-disposal of sewage. 

This demonstration alone was a sufficient triumph. But this is 
only the beginning of what the Board has done in its investigations. 
Year by year the applications from the various cities and towns of the 
State for advice in respect to their water-supply or sewerage have been 
numerous and exacting. In May, 1888, the Act to Protect the Purity 
of Inland Waters was amended, so as to require cities and towns apply- 
ing to the legislature for Acts relating to water-supply and sewerage 
to have appended to their applications the recommendation and advice 
of the State Board of Health in reference thereto; which practice has 
ever since been followed. This action was virtually a “ vote of confi- 
dence ” in the work of the Board, and eloquent testimony to its success. 

In June, 1887, the legislature had imposed upon the State Board of 
Health the duty of considering and reporting upon a general system 
of sewerage for the relief of the valleys of the Mystic and the Charles, 
together with local systems for each of the towns in these valleys not 
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already having such systems, so that they might be served by the gen- 
eral system; and in 1888 a similar duty was imposed concerning a 
method for the disposal of the sewage of other towns and cities in the 
lower valley of the Charles. To enable it to carry out the necessary 
investigations the sum of $15,000 was appropriated, which sum was 
later increased to $25,000. In January, 1889, the Board made a very 
valuable and complete report on these subjects, with a plan for a 
system of sewerage called the “ Metropolitan Sewerage System.” This 
elaborate report (which was almost entirely the work of Mr. Mills) was 
so favorably received that the legislature adopted its recommendations, 
made the necessary enactments, and appointed Commissioners to carry 
its recommendations into effect. The Metropolitan Sewerage System 
is now just completed, and has required altogether an outlay of more 
than $5,000,000. 

Up to the year 1890 the Board in its investigations at Lawrence 
had been occupied mainly with problems of sewerage. The examina- 
tions of the water-supplies had meanwhile gone steadily forward at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, under the wise direction of 
Professor Drown, and, in particular, one achievement of high scien- 
tific interest and very great practical importance had been made. 
Chemists have long judged of the degree of purity of a water very 
largely by the amount of common salt that it contains,—in techni- 
cal language, by the “chlorine.” The reason for this lies in the fact 
that man is a salt-using animal. Wherever man is, salt is; and, con- 
versely, wherever salt is found to any great extent in water (barring, 
of course, saline regions), the existence of pollution from human habi- 
tations may be inferred. But Professor Drown reasoned that, in order 
to make the chlorine test really valid, one must know the amount of 
chlorine present in unpolluted waters in the vicinity: in other words, 
one must compare the amount of chlorine found in any suspected water 
with that present in a pure natural water drawn near by. Following 
up this idea the Board set to work, and determined the normal chlorine 
for the whole State, finding a very curious and valuable result, namely, 
that the amount of chlorine present in unpolluted natural waters de- 
creases steadily in departing from the sea: being in the Berkshire Hills 
only one fiftieth part as much as on Cape Cod or Nantucket. A nat- 
ural water in the Berkshire Hills containing, for example, two parts of 
chlorine in 100,000 parts of water, would necessarily be grossly pol- 
luted ; while on Cape Cod or Nantucket one containing only the same 
amount would be unpolluted and normal. Furthermore, by joining 
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points of equal normal chlorine by lines, curves (“ isochlors ”) were 
obtained which near the sea followed closely the contour of the bays 
and peninsulas of the coast, but in the Berkshire Hills became more 
even and took only the general outline of the whole New England 
coast. This “ Normal Chlorine Map” of Massachusetts is both novel 
and unique in sanitary science. Its practical value is immense, as it 
allows any competent chemist, studying any natural water from Massa- 
chusetts, to say with great certainty, if only he knows its geographical 
origin, whether it is or is not contaminated with material derived 
from human habitations. 

In 1890 the attention of the Board was further concentrated upon 
the water-supply problem from another point of view. Typhoid fever, 
which had long been more than ordinarily abundant in the cities of 
Lowell and Lawrence, on the Merrimack, broke out in severely epi- 
demic form at Lowell, and soon after, intensified, at Lawrence. I was 
ordered to make an investigation, and was soon able to show conclu- 
sively that the epidemic was due to a special infection of the polluted 
water-supplies of the two cities, which had long used for drinking the 
unpurified water of the Merrimack. Experiments upon the purifica- 
tion of water by intermittent filtration were immediately urged for- 
ward at the Lawrence Experiment Station, and with such success that 
in 1892 a municipal filter, two and a half acres in area, was designed 
for the city of Lawrence by Mr. Mills, acting for the State Board of 
Health. After some delay on the part of the city this was built 
and put in operation in 1893. It has now been in service for more 
than two years, and with the utmost sanitary success. Typhoid fever 
has sunk practically to the level of that in neighboring cities, such as 
Nashua and Haverhill, having uncontaminated water-supplies. It 
is impossible for any one unfamiliar with the condition of Lawrence in 
respect to typhoid fever before the filter was introduced, to realize 
what a profound change has taken place. Streets in which typhoid 
fever formerly abounded at certain seasons of the year are now entirely 
free from this dreaded disease. 

The latest and in many respects the most important of the results 
of the investigations of the Board has gone into practical effect during 
the present year. This is the plan for a vast Metropolitan Water- 
Supply for Boston and its environs, including, in all, twenty-eight 
cities and towns within ten miles of the State House, and involving an 
estimated expenditure of $27,000,000. Within this radius there dwell 
nearly 1,000,000 inhabitants. The water necessary for the present and 
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prospective use of this metropolitan district is to be collected on the 
south branch of the Nashua River, in the central part of the State, 
from an almost uninhabited watershed, and then conveyed and dis- 
tributed to the people by an elaborate system of pipes and aqueducts. 
Provision has been made for future increase of population, and the 
whole scheme so commended itself to the people that after due delib- 
eration it was adopted by the legislature of 1895. Commissioners 
have since been appointed by the Governor and Council to carry out 
the recommendations of the State Board of Health. Mr. Stearns, chief 
engineer of the Board, has, as mentioned above, become the chief 
engineer of this water-supply scheme. 

The most striking testimony to the practical value of the investi- 
gations of the State Board of Health is to be found in the steady and 
generous financial support rendered to it by the people, as well as in 
the frequent reference to it, by the legislature, of special and difficult 
problems for investigation. In order to enable the Board to serve as 
the expert adviser of the various cities and towns, the successive legis- 
latures, since 1886, have appropriated to the use of the Board, for 
general investigations upon water-supply and sewerage alone, the sum 
of $242,000; and for special investigations of particular problems 
more than $100,000 more, as appears from the following table :— 


APPROPRIATIONS MADE FOR INVESTIGATIONS (MAINLY) UPON WATER-SUPPLY 
AND SEWERAGE, BY THE STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1887-1895. 


For investigations on the purification of sewage and water in order to 


protect the purity of inland waters. .....ccccccsesccscccscssccece $242, 
For investigations and report upon a metropolitan system of sewerage. . 25,000 
For investigations of the Charles River. .............cccceccccccsescecs 8,000 
For investigations of the Concord and Sudbury rivers.................. 20,000 
Poe TOS OE MOD I a 6 oo 05 kc cis eee ceccsg sececacecsecasices 1,750 
For investigations of the sewerage of Salem and Peabody.............. 3,000 
For investigations of the Neponset River...............cccescccecseees 3,000 
For investigations and report upon a metropolitan system of water- 
a Coats cc easienAdecadb teseeNiuasewecet Fiaauwaene iain 42,500 
WMA Gs siv enn teedessWUd uae eded acheanadaasreseenes outer $345,250 


The members of the Board serve wholly without pay, and the 
money goes to the salaries of engineers, chemists, biologists, and other 
experts; the pay of laborers; the purchase of chemical and other sup- 
plies; the buying of apparatus and instruments used in the work of 
investigation, ete. The central feature of the work is expert sanitary 
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service based upon actual scientific investigation of the whole water- 
supply and sewerage problem, and its relations to life, health, and 
disease. The service takes the tangible form of advice to the various 
cities and towns of the State in regard to their systems of water-supply 
and sewerage. Less obviously, but not less truly, it consists in making 
more secure, day by day, the life, health, and comfort of every citizen. 

Beyond the borders of the State, also, the results of the work of 
the Board, as recorded in its various reports and formal publications, 
are having a profound influence for good; and other States, as fast as 
their cities and large towns multiply so as to come into close proximity, 
must follow the example set by Massachusetts and work out for them- 
selves their own sanitary salvation. The labors and triumphs of 
Massachusetts in this direction are known and valued all over the 
civilized world. Within a few months the aid of the Board was in- 
voked for solving an especially novel and difficult problem by a dis- 
tinguished sanitary authority of London having in charge the oversight 
of the water-supply of that great city; and the following words of 
appreciation from the editorial page of the London “ Engineering ” are 
only typical of many which might be given: 


** We cannot speak too highly of the intelligence and care with which the 
experiments [on the purification of water and sewage] have been conducted, nor 
of the sound common sense and public spirit of the State of Massachusetts in pro- 
viding the funds required for such a complete and thorough course of investi- 
gation, which has now extended over several years... . As far as we know 
there is only one State in the world that takes active steps to keep its citizens well 
informed as to what they owe to sanitary science, and as to what they may 
expect to gain from it in the future if they will only make the necessary outlay. 
This is the State of Massachusetts, the annual publications of the Board of Health 
of which are read not only locally, but in al! English-speaking countries. It sets 
an example that might well be followed elsewhere, and of which it is sure to reap 
the benefit in the higher intelligence and the better health of the people... . 
Such a record of sanitary work is most honorable to a State having a population 
of only two and a half million souls.” 


W. T. SEDGWICK. 
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Batch of Biscuits. 


Sift one quart of flour, two rounding teas nfuls of baking powder, and one teaspoonful of salt 
into a bowl: add three teaspoonfuls of COTTOLENE and rub together until thoroughly 
mixed; then add sufficient milk to make a soft dough; knead slightly, roll out about half an 
inch thick, and cut with a smal! biscuit cutter, Place a little apart in a greased pan, and bake 
in a quick oven for fifteen or twenty minutes. These biscuits should be a delicate brown top 
and bottom, light on the sides, and snowy white when broken open. 


The secret of success in this recipe, as in others, is to use but two-thirds as 
much Cottolene as you used to use of lard. Cottolene will make the biscuit 
light, delicious, wholesome. Better than any biscuit you ever made before. Try 
it. Be sure and get genuine COTTOLENE. Sold everywhere in tins with trade 
marks—‘‘Cotiolene,” and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St.Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, SanFrancisco, Montreal. 
DEG SC IEC IEG SK uC DEC ECE IEC DEC IEC SHC IES 
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Latest Novelty. Pocket Salts, 


CROWN LAVENDER POCKET SALTS 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


of London, call attention to one of their most homing 
novelties 


The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 


Made by them for several years in 
England, but now for the first time 
introduced into this Country, made 
in the following odors : 


Crown Lavender $ 
Crab-Apple Blossom 
White Lilac 
Verbena 

Matsukita 

Violette 

And all other odors. 


Sold as shown or 


encased in kid purses 
= om Se car y d in 
the pocket wit r- 
fect safety. - 


THE ABOVE ARE 


PERFECT ! pA cetetnte biend of St James Parish. Louisiana, 
CEMS Y/ Ping Can Extra Bright Long Con, Exe neh 
deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes and os Bros.’ Celebrated Brand “ Pickings 
and varivos Perfumed bats, the creation ct tit’ Grown ers oe .. i ,.._ 
fumery Company, and so long and favourably Known \o elt BALTIMORE. Mo. 


PRICES: Standard Size $9 c. Smaller Size Be C. 
In Kid Purses 75 c. 


Ask your dru a for them or by sending either of the 
omctememsate veel. Massey & Co., New York ; Ceiven © Bae. 
er, or T. Metcalf Co., Boston; Geo. B. Evans, Phila.; E. P. Mertz, 
ashn.; Wilmot J. Hall, Cin., or W.C. Scupham, Chic 0, one of 
these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent toany address, Name the 
odor required. Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


> 
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The Knickerbocker Press, Hew Rochelic, HR. Y. 


Entered at the Post-Office at New York, N. Y., as second-class mail matter. 





ADVERTISER~@) 


EMINGTON. 


A recent canvas of 34 of the principal 
office buildings in .New York City, 
showed 3426 writing-machines in actual 
operation therein, of which were 


REMINGTONS - - 2698 


All other makes ——— 728 


Similar Conditions Exist Elsewhere. 


They are overwhelming proofs of the gen- 
eral Superiority and Excellence of the 


REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


of which the 


NUMBER SIX MODEL 


is the Latest. 


Wyckorr, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


SQUIRES’ 


Sofa Beds 


ARE STANDARD. 


Yr, 


The Leading Sofa Bed 
on the market for years. 
Nothing but the best materials are used, and 
we rantee our goods superior to all others for 
comfort, elegance and durability. 
Can be taken all apart by anyone. 
We pay the freight. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & CO., 
Manufacturers, 


327 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


We hold over 
7000 letters 


from Eminent Doctors 
PROVING 


PO ee 


THE IDEAL, TONIC 


Bod 
To Fortify i 


Brain 


SOeTSSRSSEsessesesessessecessasessesssesssesssssane soe 
. 


Mailed Free. ; 


Descriptive Book with Testimony and : 


Portraits 


OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 


Secccecsecoccesonccosnesosnossocoscssssssossssesocss: seccescoces 
Beneficial and Agreeable. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. ‘, 
MARIANI & CO., 


62 W. 15th St., New York. 


| 


seaeeeccerecenccess: 


Pants: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 
Lonpon: 239 Oxford Street. 


Stringer (see illustrated Cata- 

logue, mailed uponapplication), 

do not require one-fourth as 
nd much tuning as any other piano am 


V~ ; 
a ™ made; consequently reducing 


oh . . 
ma expense of keeping and incon- 


- 8 venience to a minimum. ‘The Big V4 


#Screw-Stringer has been de- 
a clared by competent judges to Py rr 
7 be the greatest advance made in Bs 
n piano-forte construction in the P Tis 
) es last fifty years." Mie 
ig ustrated Catalogue mailed on 7 ee 
application. 
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LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, 
Archbishop of Westminster. 


By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL, 


Member of the Roman Academy of Letters. 
WITH PORTRAITS. Two vols. 8vo, Cloth, $6.00. 


Life, Letters, and Works of ; Economic History of Virginia in the 
LOUIS AGASSIZ. | Seventeenth Century. 
| 


An Enquiry into the Material Condition of the People, based upon 
Original and Contemporaneous Records. By Pbilip Alex- 
ander Bruce, Author of the “ Plantation Negro as a Free- 
man,” and Corresponding Secretary of the Virginia His- 
torical Society. ‘Two vols., crown 8vo, $6.00. 


By Jules Marcou. 


With illustrations. Two vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1848-1888. 


Collected and Arranged by George W. E. Russell. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $3.00. Uniform with Matthew 
Arnold’s Complete Works. 
*,*** They are, to those who knew him, delightful letters, as recalling the man. His letters are pleasant, affectionate, wholly 


unaffected. . . . They are pleasant letters of travel. His letters are genial, tender, sometimes playful.”’"— 7he Spectator. 
THE CHILD IN PRIMITIVE CULTURE AN EXAMINATION OF THE NATURE OF 
AND FOLK THOUGHT. THE STATE. 
; a . A Study in Political Philosophy. By Westell Woodbury 
By Dr. A. F. Chamberlain, Ph.D., of Clark University, Willoughby, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Philosophy in 
Worcester, Mass. 8vo,cloth. (¥ust ready). the Fohns Hopkins University. 8vo, cloth. (Fust ready), 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures presented in Modern Literary Form. 

The purpose of this Series has regard to the Bible as part of the World’s Literature, without reference to ques- 
tions of religious or historic criticism. 

Each volume edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. 
(Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 32mo, cloth, each 50 cents. 


NOW READY. 
WISDOM LITERATURE. 
THE PROVERBS. | ECCLESIASTICUS. | JOB (Ready Feb'y 15th). 


NEW VOLUME, 


POETS. 


By Christina G. Rossetti. 12mo, cloth. The same, large paper. 


A HISTORY OF NINETEENTH CENTURY DANTE—THE DIVINE COMEDY. 


LITERATURE. 
(1780-1895). THE INFERNO. 


By George Saintsbury, Professor of Rhetoricand English Lit- A version in the nine-line metre of Spenser. By George Mus- 
erature in the University of Edinburgh. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. grave, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 








HEREDITY AND CHRISTIAN PROBLEMS. 


By the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





SECOND EDITION, SECOND EDITION, 
John La Farge’s Lectures on Art. New Orleans: The Place and the People. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON PAINTING. Lectures given at the | By Grace King, author of ‘* Monsieur Motte,” ‘ Jean Baptiste 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. By John La Farge. Le Moyne,” etc. Profusely illustrated by Frances E, Jones. 





Square r2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
Persis Yorke. Disturbing Elements. 
By Sidney Christian. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. By Mabel C. Birchenough. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
B th an A o =’? , 20VEe oP 2 OV ag meer 
et iintactanati Y ound tee nae . Love and By the author of * Yoanna Traill, Spinster,” etc. 
In the Smoke of War. _The Years That the Locust Hath Eaten. 
A Story of Civil Strife. By Walter Raymond. 16mo, cloth,$1.25. By Anne E. Holdsworth. :2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


St. Paul the Traveller 


And the Roman Citizen. By Prof. W. M. Ramsay, author 
of “The Church in the Roman Empire.” 8°, With map, 
3-00. 


Renaissance Fancies and Studies. 


By Vernon Lag, being a sequel to “Euphorion.” 12° 
decorative cloth, $1.25. 


The Popular Works of Thomas Paine. 


In a new and cheaper edition; includes “‘ Rights of Man” 
(now ready), and **The Age of Reason” (now ready). 
Each, $1.00. 

‘The material for these volumes is selected from the set of the 
‘complete “* Writings of Paine,’’ edited by Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway. 


’ 


The Florentine Painters of the Renais- 


Sance. 

With an index of their works. 
author of “* Lorenzo Lotto,” 
piece, $1.25. 


The Red Republic. 


A Romance of the Commune. By 
author of ** The King in Yellow,’ 
etc, 


etc., With frontis- 


etc. 29°, 


Ropert W. CHAMBERS, 
: “In the Quarter,’ etc., 
8°, cloth, with ornamental cover, $1.25. 


The Fifth Army Corps. 


The History of the Fifth Army Corps. Comprising a full 


and complete account of the movements and operations of 
the Corps from the organization of the first division to the 
close of the war, together with a description of the battles in 
which it was engaged. By Wittiam H. Powe t, Lieuten- 

x One large octavo volume, with maps 


and plans, Cloth extra, $6.00; half morocco, $9.00. 


Lorenzo de’ Medici. 


By Epwarp ArmstronaG, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, No. 16 in the “Heroes of the Nations” Series. 
Large 12°, fully illustrated, cloth, $1.50; half leather, $1.75. 


Life and Times of Napoleon. 


A Metrical History of the Life and Times of Na 
Bonaparte, contained in a collection of Songs and Poems. 
Compiled and arranged, with Introductory Notes, by WiL- 
LiAM J. Hittis, With 2s illustrations in photogravure, 8°. 


Books and Their Makers 


During the Middle Ages. A study of the conditions of the 
sme tion and distribution of literature, from the fall of the 

oman Empire to the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War. 
3y Geo. Haven Putnam, author of “ Authors and Their 
Public in Ancient Times,”’ 2 vols., 8°. 


A History of Money and Prices. 


Being an Inquiry into their Relations from the Beginning of 
the Thirteenth Century to the Present Time. By J. SHoEN- 
Hor, author of “The Economy of High Wages,” etc, 
** Questions of the Day” Series No. 86. 12°. $1.50, 


Economics. 


Being the History of Ideas in Economics. By Henry Dun- 
NING Macteop, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
the Inner Temple; Barrister-at-Law. Author of “ The 


Theory of Credit,” etc, 8°. $3.00. 


Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, and prospectuses of 
the Heroes and Stories of the Nations Series sent on application. 


Putnam's Portrait Catalogue sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of 
den cents, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 West Twenty-third St. = New York 


By BERNHARD BERENSON, 


A Story 

TheSprague Correspondence § 
School of Law is six years old. { 

It is the original school in | 
its line. ; 

It has the approval of lead- 5 
ing educators. 

Over 3,000 men and women living in 

@ every State and many foreign coun- 

tries, have studied with us. 

Over 180 practicing attorneys have 
studied with us. 

Over 1,000 testimonials are to be seen 
in our office, and the story is not one- 

half told. 


Students are surprised at the thor- 
oughness of our course, and the care 


taken with examination papers. 
Tuition within the reach of all. 
Classes started the first of every 
‘month. 
Handsome catalogues (which 
f can be had for the asking) 
| Is tell about our College, 
: Business and Prepara- 
a tory Courses. 
" The Sprague 
Correspondence School 
of Law, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 
Department F. 


NAVOLESN 


EDITION LIMITED TO 
| 


FIVE HUNDRED COPIES. 





leon | 


- N° historian has ever succeeded in adequately 

a 4 portraying the character and varied life in 
field, court, and cabinet of this wonderful man, and in 
order to fully understand him it is necessary to read more 
than one author, The publishers of this edition, after 
careful study and comparison, have decided to group 
together in a uniform set the Life of Napoleon, by 
William Hazlitt, which is acknowledged to be the best 
and fairest record of his military life; the memoirs by 
Bourrienne, his private secretary, giving the inner secrets 
of his cabinet, and the memoirs of Madame Junot, 
Duchess d’Abrantes, describing his court life. This set 
will be issued in sixteen uniform volumes, at the rate of 
one or two volumes per month. It will be superbly 
illustrated with over one hundred etchings and photo- 
gravures, depicting battle and court scenes, and includ- 
ing many portraits of Napoleon, all his marshals and the 
other great historic characters of his period. These illus- 
trations will be printed on Imperial Japanese paper. 

In point of manufacture, the set will be remarkable for 
its elegance. It will be set from new type, in a fine 
open page, printed on parchment linen deckle-edged 
paper, and bound in half leather crushed, gilt tops. 

For specimen pages, showing type and paper, to- 
gether with sample illustrations, please send to 


BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
New York City. 
































If You Desire 32" [kis DENSMORE ¢-s<"""| Nu 





The Densmore has the most convenient 
system of scales. ‘There is no guesswork in 
using them. They do not go up in the air 
when you turn the platen to inspect the writing 


Send for our Artistic Illustrated Catalogue and need them most. With work in full sight, 


for 1896, just published. you can move the carriage with ease and - 
If you want the best values in Typewriter certainty to any point of the writing. 

Papers and aap you will find them shown Summary of Superiorities Established: Lightest Key Y 

in our New pply Catalogue and Paper Touch, Greatest Speed, Most Convenient Paper Feed, Platens 

Sample Book, which will be sent promptly on Changed the Quickest, Handiest System of Scales. 

request. eeemeaeene Free descriptive pamphlet with testimonials from the U. S. 


Government and leading Concerns, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
ane demmbaeeen tener Pon DENSMORE TYPEWRITER GO., 316 BROADWAY, N. Y.) —— 








TYPEWRITERS fraxes 













anneRson’s SHORTHAND Trewnrer | Soe ene: er PEN TED OR te: 
Sm Mach old a o 6 per cent 

Is taking the place of stenogra + . ise eee’ prices, a gare a 1 for camel 

phy because it is so quickly go RQ mae Br 

y learned and because a type- | t M202 LA SALLE ; 


YPEWRITER EMPOR! U 
sT.,c A 


HICAGO., 


writer that prints a word 
at one stroke is plainer and 


faster than shorthand. $25. | soon HEADQUARTERS, 


45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makes under half price. Don’t 

buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices, 
exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. 

| Guaranteed first-class. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free, 


Remington, $25.00 Smith Premier, 
EXCHANGE Caligraph, to Densmore, 
~i% Hammond, $65.00 Yost, Etc. 


WAS sa Rentals $3.50 to $5.00 per month. 
oc SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


GEORGE A. HILL, Manager, 
1% BARCLAY ST. NEW YORK. 156 ADAMS ST, CHICAGO. 38 COURT SQR. BOSTON. 














| Improved se TYPEWRITER 
uaran in per lect order or money w 


r = G PP equal to the best. 

refunded. Sent anywhere with priv j | Cee ns Rapid and easy 
t t 

| —— tans re | \0 operate. Sent by 












llege of examinatiou. | 
EWRITERS > y 
sin can EXCHANGED. a i Se Md a ee oe ; 
Write us before buying. Send for illus- 7 -———— | $3.25. In hand- 
trated catalog of new and old machines, some hard-wood ~_ 
4 lle Street, case. 50 cts. extra. 
NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, . ——— Simplex Typewriter Cv., +4 & % E. 13th 8t., N.Y. Au 















| For 


Send for Catalogue. 


Yost Writing Machine Co., 
61 Chambers St., New York. 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 


2d Priz 


A perfect typewriter 

does perfect work. 
“The beautiful work of 

the Yost” is unequalled. | 


Elevators 


Hydraulic Passenger and Freight. 
Electric Passenger and Freight. 

Patent Steel Screw Belt Passenger 
and Freight. Patent Spur Gear 
Freight, Hand and Sidewalk. 





Latest Improvements. 
Finest Construction. 
Most Economical. 
Greatest Speed. 
Safest. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Tue GRAVES ELEVATOR COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Orrices: NEW YORK, 92 & 94 Liberty St.— 
BOSTON, 53 State St.—DETROIT, Hedges 
suilding.—ATLANTA,Ga., Inman Building.— 
PHILADELPHIA, 1215 Filbert Street. 





$2,500.00 IN PRIZES 


will be given by the publishers of KLOVA, the new popular word and letter game, in 


THE GREATEST SPELLING MATCH EVER KNOWN. 


| With Prof. Amos R. Wells, Managing Editor of the Golden Rule of Boston, and Mr. E. F. Markham, Business Manager of the 
; Boston Journal, as Judges. 


the largest number of words made on the Klova Board we will give ONE HUNDRED VALUABLE PRIZES to 100 succes» 
ful contestants, 


Send two two-cent stamps for our illustrated catalogue of prizes, with full directions, 





Val 
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sty 








ay 





75,00. 


“KLOVA,” 


The latest and most popular ‘‘ word and letter’’ game. 


Ist Prize-—MASON & HAMLIN LISZT ORGAN - $700.00 
In Quartered Oak or Mahogany. 


2d—CHICKERING UPRICHT PIANO - - $575.00 
With Solid Mahogany Case. 
3d—Essex Trap” -°- * * * = © =* =* $235.00 
From the French Carriage Co., Boston. 
4th—Puritan Bicycle- - * * * * * * $100.00 


Orrice oF THE Postmaster, Boston, Mass., Dec. 4, 1895. 
Tue Eppy Toy anp Game Co, 258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

GenTLeMeNn.—Referring to your request as to the mailability of the game 
Klova I have to inform you that the Assistant Attorney General rules as 
follows: 

“The game Klova issued by the Eddy Toy Company is mailable. IfI 
understand correctly their plan for giving prizes to the persons making the 
largest numbers of words with the letters on the Klova board, the same is not 
a lottery and advertisements of it are admissible to the mails.” 

Respectfully, J. W. Covengy. Postmaster. 


The Game is for sale by all Dealers, or will be sent post free for $1.00 by addressing Prize Dept., A-9, 


REFERENCES: 


‘Tus Goipen Ruiz. 
ALL MERCANTILE AGENCIES, 


The Eddy Toy & Game Co., 258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Mfrs. of the ‘‘ Burdett’’ Games. 
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e « e e The catalogue or circular of any school announced 
in these pages will be mailed to any reader of THe Forum 
upon application to the publishers. e e« © © 0 e « e 


California, San Mateo. 


St. Matthew’s School for Boys. 


Twenty-ninth year. 


Rev. Atrrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys. 

$500. ‘Twenty-first year under the same management. Un- 
denominational, independent. Christian family life. Devel- 
opment of good character stands first with us. Thorough 
drill in studies. My book tells of the life and discipline, and 
the meaning to a boy of education here, We take entire 
charge of a boy and his interests, but receive, no new one 
older than thirteen. FREDERICK S, Curtis (Yale *69). 


Connecticut, Hartford, 
Woodside Seminary. Terms $500 to $700. 


City advantages for culture and study, Rural surroundings. 
Miss Sara J. Smiru, Principal, Hartford, Conn, 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washington, 


The Gunnery. Family School for Boys. 
Fifteenth year under present principal. College preparatory. 
Scientific and Special Courses. 
graduates among the teachers. $500 a year. 

Joun C, Brinsmapg, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


Mrs. Cady’s School. 


This school for girls, on the most beautiful avenue of the 


** City of Elms,” offers superior advantages in finishing course 


of study, and college preparatory. Apply early. — 
Mrs, and Miss Capy, Principals. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 


Miss Baird’s institute for Girls. 
Forty-four miles from New York City, Primary and College 
Preparatory Classes. New building, steam heat, incandes- 
cent light, gymnasium, ‘Twenty-fourth year. 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 
Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 


and YounGc Lapies. College Preparatory and Elective 
Courses of Study Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, 
Languages. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar and 


other Colleges. 


STUDY LAW at HOME 


[CHAUTAUQUA PLAN] 
Able professors—thorough course, lead- 
ing to degree LL. B. (Incorporated)- 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF LAW REAPER BLK. CHICAGO 





Four Harvard or Yale | 


Connecticut, Old Lyme, 
| Boxwood School for Girls. 


Elective and college preparatory. Special advantages in Art 
and Music, Separate department for girls under twelve. 
| Mrs. Ricnarp Sitt Griswoip, 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
Miss Aiken’s School for Girls. 


qeth year. Circulars sent on application, 


CATHARINE AIKEN, Principal, 


Illinois, Woodstock, 


Todd Seminary for Boys. 
A delightful home school near Chicago. 48th Year. Location 
healthful and beautiful; discipline firm and kird; genuine 
home care and comforts. Department of manual training, 
gymnasium, etc. Send for prospectus, 
Nosre Hix, Principal. 


Maryland, Lutherville. 
_$230—Maryland College for Young Ladies. 


| (Near Baltimore). 42d year. Modern conveniences, large 
campus, full faculty, thorough training, home comforts. 

Confers degrees. Fifteen States represented. Non-sectarian, 
Send for catalogue. Rev. J. H. Turner, A.M., President. 


Massachusetts, Boston. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. “ Cart Faevren, Director. 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 


Massachusetts, Boston. 324 Commonwealth Ave. 

The Commonwealth Avenue School for Girls. 
College Preparatory. Regular and advanced Courses 

Ihe Misses Gilman, Principals. 


Massachusetts, Duxbury. 


Powder Point School. 

Prepares for Scientific School, College, or Business. 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for young boys. 
and outdoor life, 





Indi- 
Home 


F. B. Kwapr, S.B. (M.1.T.). 


Massachusetts, Easthampton. 


Williston Seminary 
prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
oratories and bathrooms. 
Fall term opens Sept. 5, 1805 

Address Rev, Wm. Gaui 


New lab- 
All buildings heated by steam. 


AGHER, Principal. 


Massachusetts, Greenfield. 


Prospect Hill School for Girls. 
I horough instruction with good home influence. 


Reference, 
Rev, E, E, Hale, D.D, James C, Parso> 


‘Ss, Principal. 
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Massachusetts, Springfield. 
‘The Elms,’’ Home and Day School for Girls. 


Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley,and Smith, Classical, 
English, special courses, Miss Porter, Principal, | 


Massachusetts, Wilbraham. 
Wesleyan Academy. 


Both Sexes, Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, Art, and 
Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior advantages 
at moderate expense, 79th year. Winter term opens January 
1, 1896. For Catalogue adden 

Rev. Wm. R. Newua tt, Principal. 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Stanley Hall. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 15 instructors, 9 resi- 
dent; 115 students. Music, Art. Gymnastics, Six scholar- 
ships for advanced work (value $200.00 each), to academic 
graduates. O.ive ApELE Evers, Principal. | 


enter the 


For Healthful Location, | 
er Hestihtal Location, Young Ladies’ Seminary, 


Cheerful Family Life, | 
Thorough Instruction, | 
and Personal Attention, 


FREEHOLD, N J. 


Tue Misses Sewatt, 


ae a 
Principals, 1] 


Lakewood Heights School 


FOR BOYS. 
** Among the Pines.” 


Prepares for college, scientific schools or business. 


JAMES W. MOREY, A.M., Principal, 
Lakewood, New Jersey, 


New York, Albany. 
St. Agnes’ School 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane, 

al Courses in all Departments of Study. Special advantages 

in Languages, Music, and Art. Gymnasium. e2sth year. 
Miss Eten W. Boyp, Principal. 


Regular and Option. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
New York Military Academy. 


For boarding cadets only. Prepares for all College and Gov- 
ernment Academies, Completely equipped and beautifully 
located on Hudson River, 4 miles above West Point. For 
catalogue, address, S. C. Jonzs, C. E., Supt. 


New York, Fort Plain. 
CLINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE AND MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY. 


Officer detailed by U. S. Government as 
military instructor. Co-educational 
Comprises: 1. Seminary with four 







Ft. Plain, N.Y. 


M. J. Michael, 


resident. . . 
F nt cal, Civil Engineering, Scientific. 2. 


Fitting School for any College. 
3. School of Fine Arts, Music 
(Piano, Violin, Voice, under su- 
perior foreign teachers), Elocu- 
tion, Art. 4. Porter School of 
Business Training. All depart- 
ments open to Cadets. Main 
Building as complete as a fine 
hotel in furnishings; elevator, 
steam, gas. Campus,9'% acres. Gymnasium. Overlooking the 
Mohawk Valley. English Preparatory Department. 





VWADVERTISER~() 


courses : Collegiate, Literary and Musi 


New York, Peekskill. 


The Clinton Classical School 


Prepares boys thoroughly for college or business. Send for 


catalogue. 
Cuarves W. Cuinton, Principal. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 


Riverview Academy. 


6oth year. 
Academies, and Business. U. 5S. 
Riverview by Secretary of War. a 

Josern B, Bissee, A.M., Principal. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
J Army officer detailed at 


New York, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson, 


Ossining School for Girls. 


Buildings equipped with steam heat and other modern: improve- 
ments, One Seer from New York. Prepares for college. 
Advanced courses in Art and Music. Albert Ross Parsons, 
Musical Director. 28th year began Sept. 18th. 

Miss C. C. Futver, Prin. 


New York, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 


A College-fitting and Character-building School for Boys, 

= year. Library of 12,000 volumes. Summer session, 

send for catalogue. Reference, Hon. Joseph H. Choate 
Cuartes F. Brusiz, A.M. 


+( pe : le 
Artuur T. Emory, A.B., { Principals, 


Law Department, 


University of the City of New York. 
Day and Evening Courses. 
61st year begins October 1, 1895. 
Confers LL.B.; also (for graduate courses) LL.M. 
Austin Assott, Dean and Senior Professor. 
Address for catalogue REGISTRAR, University, 
Washington Square, East, 


Madame Alberti’s Delsarte School. 


Health, Strength, and Grace. Refined diction, sweet con- 
versational Voice. Cultivated personality for Post-graduate 
young ladies. 
MADAME ALBERT!’s DeELSARTE SCHOOL OF ExPRFssIon, 
56 West soth Street, New York City. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 


Will reopen Oct, 2. 85th and 86th Streets, New York, 


Ohio, Cincinnati. 


Mt. Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute. 


School of Language, Literature, and History. Music and 
Art. Elective Courses of Study. Preparation for Foreign 
I'ravel. Special Courses in History of Art. Careful Home 


cial Culture, Pupils limited in numter. 


H. THange Miter, Prest, 


Training and S 


Ohio, Columbus, 151 E. Broad Street. 
Miss Phelps’ English and Classical School 


College Preparatory, Regu- 
Art, 


for Young Ladies and Children. 
lar and Elective Courses. Special advantages in Music, 
Home and Social Culture. 
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Ohio, Gambier. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 2101-2103 Spruce St. 
Harcourt Place Seminary. The Walton-Wellesley School 
For Girls. The highest intellectual advantages, a beautiful FOR GIRLS. poms a poepeny in ay. Board- 
and comfortable home, a bountiful table, and careful atten- ing and day. Bere year, re oils ~ ae ONT, 
tion to all that pertains to good health, sound mental training, and Musical Departments. For illustrated catalogue an 
refined manners and the best general culture. Address references, address Dr. and Mrs. James R. Danrortu, 
Mrs. Apa Aver Hits, Principal. | ANNI 
Tusc 
Pennsylvania, Phila. Walnut and 41st Streets. 
Ohio, Gambier. Pennsylvania School for Girls. Hana 
Kenyon Military Academy. College Preparatory, Academic, Grammar and Primary LON¢ 
Prepares Boys for College o- Business. Seventyetecond year. Grades. Board and Tuition, inc “luding LANGUAGES, Music 
Boarding pupils limited to 100, Early application desirable. | AND ART, $600. No extras, Send for prospectus. : 
Address C, N, Wyant, Superintendent. | SAN 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. = . cme South Bethlehem. DEN 
s (Founded 1749) S opt orpe. 
Moravian Somimary, and COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. A Church Boarding and Day School for Girls. Prepares for 
go.minutes from Philadelphia; 2 hours from New York. College or gives full Academic Course. ‘Twenty-eighth year aoe 
For circulars address siei | opens Wednesday, Sept. 25, 1895. For circulars address. aoa 
J. Max Hark, D.D., Principal. Miss ALBERTA OakLey, Bachelor of Letters, Principal, WIL! 
Pennsylvania, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). Vi L . 7 
Cheltenham Military Academy. | vj sa Soun 
In all respects one of the best preparatory schools in the East. irginia : itary Institute. / . 
Represented by its graduatesin YALE, HARVARD, PRINCETON, Militz ary, Scie ntific, and Tec hnical School. Courses in Ap- JACK 
CorRNELL, TROY PoLy TECHNIC, LEHIGH, LAFAYETTE and Univ. plied Chemistry and Engineering. z. Expenses average $36.50 re 
OF Pa, $600 per year; no extras. Send for illustrated circular. per month, exclusive of outht, New cadets re port Sept, rst, 
Joun C, Rice, Ph.D., Principal. Gen, Scorr Suipp, Superintendent, 
~ COL 
MAC 
TAL 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Germantown. Washington, District of Coiumbia. Was 
Walnut Lane School. National Park Seminary for Young Women. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 39th year opens Sept. Suburbs of Washington, D. C. Collegiate and Seminary Bors 
25. Academical and college preparatory courses, For cir- Courses. Beautiful grounds. $7s5,coobuildings. A cultured " 
cular, address Mrs. THEopora B, Ri HARDS, Principal. home. $350 to $400. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, ‘**Tt is a liberal education to live in Washington.” 
CuI 
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e Every Lawyer whose name is in the follow- 


ing list has been recommended as a member of the bar 


in good standing and worthy of confidence. 


Alabama. 


ANNISTON, J. J. Willett. 
TUSCALOOSA. A.C. Hargrove. 


| 
Arkansas. 
HARRISON. Bailey & Saeger. 

| 


LITTLE ROCK. W.E, Atkinson. 
LONOKE. J. E, Gatewood, Sr. 


California. 


SAN FRANCISCO. W. R. Daingerfield, 508/ 
California St. | 


Colorado. 


| 
DENVER. Jno. Howard Jones, 37 | 
Building. | 


Connecticut. 


HARTFORD. Chas. H. Briscoe. 
NEWTOWN. C.H. Northrop. 
SOUTHINGTON. Marcus H. Holcomb. 
WILLIMANTIC. Geo. W. Melony. 


District of Columbia. 


Wilson & Barkdale, sro E St., 
N. W. 


Florida. 


JACKSONVILLE. Cooper & Cooper. 
PENSACOLA. Blount & Blount. 
TALLAHASSEE. R. W. Williams. 


| 
: 
Georgia. 
| 
COLUMBUS. McNeill & Levy. | 
MACON. Thomas B. West. 
TALLAPOOSA. A, I. Head. | 
WASHINGTON. W.M. & M. P. REESE. 


Idaho. 


Boise CiTY. Richard Z. Johnson. 


Illinois. 


CHICAGO. Robert R. Baldwin, 92 Dearborn St. 
Lothrop S. Hodges, 841 Adams St. 
Thornton & Chancellor, 143-5 La Salle St. 

Decatur. C J. Cole. 

DELAVAN. Henry P. Jones. 

MT. CARROLL. C. L. Hostetter. 

QUINCY. Govert & Pope. 

VIENNA. W. Y. Smith, 


Indiana. 


Perry L. Turner. | 
jas. M. Barrett. 

. B. Oglesbee. 

A. D. Bartholomew, 


Symes 


WASHINGTON, 





ELKHART. 

FT. WAYNE. 
PLYMOUTH. 
VALPARAISO. 


lowa. 


GRINNELL. Haines & Lyman. 
OTo. F. H. Cutting. 


Kansas. 


ATCHISON, W. W.& W. F. Guthrie. 
HUTCHINSON. John W. Roberts. 
JEWELL CITY. J.C. Postlethwaite. 

EAVENWORTH. William C. Hook. 
SENECA. Wells & Wells. 


Kentucky. 


BOWLING GREEN. Wright & McElroy. 

( Fisk. 
H. P. Montgomery. 

LOUISVILLE, Chas. S. Grubbs, 216 Fifth St. | 

” George B. Eastin, 33 & 34 Bull | 

Block. } 

WICKLIFFE. Z. W. Bugg & Son. 


Louisiana. 


J. A. Snider. | 
CLINTON. W. F. Kernan. 
HOUMA. L. F. Suthon, 
NEW ORLEANS. Harry H. Hall, 173 Common 


St. | 
OPELOUSAS. Estilette & Dupre. | 


Maine. 


AUGUSTA, Leslie C. Cornish. 
BANGOR. Henry L. Mitchell. 

BAR HARBOR. Foster & Wood. 
BATH, Sanford L. Fogg. 

BETHEL. Herrick & Park. 
EASTPORT. {ne H. McFaul, 
LEWISTON. McGillicuddy & Morey. 








BELLEVUE. 





Cc. O. Small. } 
Frank & Larrabee. 
Locke & Locke. 
So. NORRIDGEWOCK. Chas. A. Harrington. 
WALDOBORO. O. D. Castner. 
WATERVILLE. Wm. T. Haines. 


Maryland. 


ANNAPOLIS. Frank H. Stockett, Jr. 
CHESTERTOWN. James Alfred Pearce. 


Massachusetts. 


ApAmMs. F.R. Shaw. 
ATHOL. E. O. Wilson. 
BOSTON, Geo. A. Brown, Room 60 Ames Bldg. 


MADISON. 
PORTLAND. 
Pr 





= a E. Cotter, 199 Washington St 

- -orrest C, Manchester, 937 Exchange 
Bidg. 

> J. A. Stockwell, 30 Pemberton Sq. 


Hupson. Jas. T. Joslin, 
LAWRENCE. DeCourcy & Coulson. 

- Sweeney & Dow. 
NEW BEDFORD. Alex. McL. Goodspeed, 37 

Purchase St. 

NEwToN. Wm. F. Bacon. 
SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, John M. Merriam. 
SPRINGFIELD. Kobert A. Knight. 
WESTBOROUGH. Joshua E. Beeman. 
WORCESTER. Elliott H. Peabody, 43 Main St. 


Michigan. 
Chas. N. Legg. 
Theo. Wade. 

E. A. & R. B, Crane. 


Minnesota. 


Miller & Foote. | 
James C. Tarbox. } 
M. J. Daly. 
H.R. Wells. } 


COLDWATER. 
FENNVILLE 
KALAMAZOO, 


CROOKSTON. 
MONTICELLO. 
PERHAM,. 
PRESTON, 


Mississippi. 


ABERDEEN. George C. Paine. 

FRIARS POINT. D. A. Scott. 

HAZLEHURST. J.S. Sexton. | 
ROSEDALE. Chas. & A. Y, Scott. | 
SARDIS. J. B. Boothe. 

VAIDEN. Monroe McClurg. 


Missouri. 
Frank Titus, gor N. Y. Life 
Ins. Bldg. 


ST. Louts. Everett W. Pattison, Odd Fellows*® 
Bldg. 


Montana, 


COLUMBIA FALLS, 


KANSAS CITY. 


Arthur Y. Lindsey. 


Nebraska. 


ARAPAHOE. John H. Mooney. 
BLOOMFIELD. J. B. Lucas. 
CRETE. Fayette I. Foss. 
ORD. Thos, L. Hall. 
PENDER. R. G. Strong. 
WAHOO, L. E. Gruver. 





New Hampshire. 


C. W. Fellows. 
Jas. F. Brennan. 


Wm. F. Russell. 


MANCHESTER. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
SOMERSWORTH. 


New Jersey. 


CAMDEN. Thomas E. French, 106 Market St. 
JERSEY CITY. Frank P. McDermott, 259 
Washington St. 
MONTCLAIR. Edwin B. Goodell. 
MORRISTOWN, Guy Minton, 
NEW BRUNSWICK. James H. Van Cleef. 
RED BANK. Applegate & Hope. 
WOODBRIDGE. Ephraim Cutter. 


New Mexico Territory. 
WHITE OAKS. John Y. Hewit. 


New York. 


BALLSTON SPA. James L. Scott. 
BUFFALO. H. G. Middaugh, 63 Chapin Block. 
DAYTON. W.S. Thrasher. 
JAMAICA. John Fleming. 
ORRISVILLE. J. A. Johnson. 
NEw YORK. 
William Bruce Ellison, 229 Broadway. 

M. S. & 1. S. Isaacs, 27 Pine Street. | 
POUGHKEEPSIE. “ H. Millard, 52 Market | 
Street. 

PULASKI. S.C. Huntington & Son. 
WALTON. Sam'l H. Fancher, 


1 Beacon Street, 
Special attention to recovering estates and finding heirs, 


North Carolina. 


CHARLOTTE. Edwin T. Cansler. 


North Dakota. 


FARGO. Newman, Spalding & Phelps. 
WAHPETON, A. M. Berseth. 


Ohio. 


CLEVELAND. Kerruish, Chapman & Kerruish, 
CONNEAUT. Allen M. Cox. 

NEW LEXINGTON. Jesse E. Powell, 
WAPAKONETA, Davis & Hoskins. 


Pennsylvania. 


BUTLER. T.C. Campbell. 
CHAMBERSBURG. Charles Walter. 
MECHANICSBURG. Wm. Penn Lloyd. 
NEW CASTLE. W.H. Falls. 
NEWTOWN. Geo. A. Jenks. 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Edward Fenno Hoffman, 715 Drexel Bldg. 
PITTSBURG. 

Marshall Brown, 157 Fourth Ave. 

Murphy & Hosack, Yoder Building. - 


Rhode Island. 


Sam‘! R. Honey, 27 Franklin St. 

Wm. P. Shetteld, Jr., 223 Thames 
ot. 

PROVIDENCE. C. E. Champlin, Butler Ex- 
change. 

Alfred S. Johnson, Room 324 
Butler xchange. 

James Tillinghast, 6 S. Main 


NEWPORT. 





Walter B. Vincent, 48 Custom 
House St. 


South Carolina. 


CHARLESTON. M 
CHARLESTON. S$ he & Lee. 
RIDGEWAY. R.A. Meares. 
WINNSBORO, A.S. & W. D. Douglass. 


South Dakota. 


S1ouxX FALLS 
YANKTON, 


»rdecai & Gadsden. 















tkens, Bailey & Voorhees, 
Gamble & Dillon, 





Tennessee. 


D. F. Wilkin & Chamberlain, 
Vanderbilt Law Building. 


Texas. 


B. Merchant. 
W. T. Armistead, 


Utah Territory. 


Richard B. Shepard, 


NASHVILLE. 


DALLAS. W. 
JEFFERSON. 


SALT LAKE CITY. 


Vermont. 


BARRE. John W. Gordon. 
BURLINGTON. Hamilton S, Peck. 
HYDE PARK. R, W. Hulburd. 
MANCHESTER. A. C. Osgood, 
MONTPELIER. T. J. Deavitt. 

” J. H. Lucia. 


re 
Virginia. 

CHRISTIANSBURG. Phlegar & Johnson, 

LYNCHBURG. James E. Edmunds, 


MANCHESTER. Lawrence P. Pool. 
TAZEWELL, A. J. &S. D. May. 


Washington. 


OLYMPIA, Milroy & Kreider. 
West Virginia. 
NEW MARTINSVILLE. S. B. Hall. 


Wisconsin. 


BRODHEAD. Burr Sprague. 

DARLINGTON. Orton & Osborn. 

FOND DU LAC. _N. C. Giffin. 

JEFFERSON. W. H. Porter, 

LA CROSSE. McConnell & Schweizer. 

MILWAUKEE. Miller, Noyes, Miller & Wahl, 
102 Wisconsin St. 


CANADA. 


Manitoba. 


BRANDON. Henderson & Matheson. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 





SAME, TO ALL ALIKE $100 


eet it Ate of Columbia and 

Hartford Bicycles if you call upon 

any ee sats Se cent Gum us for 
two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MANUFACTURING co. 
Factories and General Offices, Hartford, Conn. 


Nee Calumibas te ot propery very city and town. 
If Columbias are not prope a! pegeneeaiieh ie 
your vicini 
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N THE FIRST PLACE, you have resolved to ride a bicycle. All the rest of the world is 


riding. So far so good. Take it for granted you arein a quandary about which one 
of the many makes of bicycles shall be your mount. 
merit. 


A few of them are of equal 
Many more, unfortunately, do not commend themselves to wise choice. 
You must not spend your money blindfold. A high-grade wheel is what you want 
—that is a wheel which costs and is worth $100,—and on that supposition these few 


words are addressed to you. Besides, if you should ever want to sell your high-grade 


wheel, you can get your money out of it. 
Your attention is invited to the bicycle which runs on CRIMSON RIMS. Oftentimes 
this wheel is painted throughout in crimson. Crimson is a winning color. It is the 


SYRACUSE WHEEL, the product of the Syracuse Cycle Company of Syracuse, N. Y. There 


is not a spot in this country where the bicycle is in use, where the CRIMSON RIM 


SYRACUSE WHEEL is not seen. You, at least, know how it looks. The question with 
the rider who has had another mount, or to whom the whole field of bicycle product is 
an explored country, is whether the SYRACUSE WHEEL possesses the qualities that 
ought to belong to a bicycle for which $100 is to be paid. 

As this page isan advertisement you will not takeits statement unreservedly as an 
answer to your inquiry. Well and good. Nobody asks you to. But what is asked is 
that you get the candid opinion of riders of the SYRACUSE WHEEL. They are known as 


“Sycamores,” and they “spin to win.” Take them unawares, anywhere, and make their 


experience your guide. If they have been fooled, as a rule you may depend upon their 
telling you. Stop the first wheelman on CRIMSON RIMS who comes your way and quiz 
him. If he is flying too fast (itis a habit they have) try the next. One swallow does not 
make a summer. One opinion does not make a judgment. Get as many expressions 
from CRIMSON RIM riders as you can. Then buy your wheel, 


If it does not happen to 
be a SYRACUSE WHEEL nobody is to blame but the Syracuse Cycle Company. The 
CRIMSON RIM SYRACUSE WHEEL is fitted with Vim hose-pipe tires when so ordered. 
The Syracuse Cycle Company ought to know how to make just the bicycle you 
want. At Syracuse, N. Y., the home of the CRIMSON RIMS, this Company has in oper- 
ation day and night three large factories in which 2,500 workmen will be employed. 
This Company has never been able to supply the demand, It plans to do so this year. 
For that reason this medium is employed to call,your attention to the CRIMSON RIM 
SYRACUSE WHEEL, As Shakespeare has it, the Syracuse Cycle Company would 


The multitudinous seas incarnidine, 
Making the green one red. 


Agencies for the CRIMSON RIMS are established wherever Civilization has set foot, 


No matter where you live, you cannot be very far away from an agency. A catalogue 


will be forwarded to your address for the asking, provided you enclose two 2c. stamps 
in your letter. It contains all the information you may seek. 


SYRACUSE CYCLE COMPANY “ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


New York Office, No. 103 Reade Street. 
CHARLES J. STEBBINS, Agent. 


DODOOOOOOOO OOOOODOOOOOOOOOOOK 


Of all the Bicycles, ride the Crimson Rims. 
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equipped bicycle plant in the 
world can make them—thecon- 
centrated extract of bicycle 
goodness—are 


MONARCH 


Happiness Indeed 


when you are riding the 


“United States’’ 
Bicycle | 
‘*Worthy of the Name’’ BICY CLES. 


$80 and $1 00 Four models, $80 and $100. Defi- 


X ance is the best of lower-priced wheels, 
A better wheel cannot be made eight models for adults and children,* 
Write for Catalogue $75, $60, $50, $40. Send for catalogue. 

Send 4c. in Stamps for “United States Wheel” March MONARCH CYCLE MFG. co., 
Lake, Halsted and Fulton Streets, CHICAGO. 


The Chicago Stamping Co. 88 Reade Street, New York. 
Chicago. 
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th? | The Liberty is made 
obs right—It is the wheel 
“6: you are sure of. 


ey: THE LIBERTY CYCLE COMPANY, 
4 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Standard Tires 


Hartford 
Single-Tubes 


These are the tires that have 
convinced the whole cycling 
world that Single-Tubes are 
safest, simplest, best ~e*® 
There are imitations in plenty, 
but Hartfords are standards. 





Bicycle 7 


which is built on latest lines 
and advanced Principles. 
No better made for any 
price. Selisfor..:..... 


$75 wos 


Send for Catalogue. 


QUEEN CITY CYCLE Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Made by 


‘THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Do< 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
| 100 Chambers St., New York 
335 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
| 18-24 Main St., San Francisco 








Have you seen 


The Olive Green 

Sterling Machine? 

Ninety-six Model, we mean! 
STERLING 
BICYCLES 


NEED NO REPAIRS 


“Built like a watch” 


You will want our New Catalog 









» (S PERFECTION. 


> WE WILL SEND ON RECEIPT 
_ OF 10 A SAMPIETO 
ANY ADDRESS. PRICES 
OF GOLDEN SCEPTRE, 
| 'b $1.30, %lb 40cts 
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STERLING CYCLE WORKS 
GENERAL OFFICES: 


274-276-278 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, New York 
Pacific Coast Branch, 314 Post St , San Franciseo 
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Ridden by the Elite 


Of both continents. 


Elegant in Design, Above i actual size. 
Send two-cent stamp and we 


Superb in Finish. ei =all FREER 


The acme of perfection in cycle construction. Our SOUVENIR GAME COUNTER 
Art catalogue describing ladies’ and gentlemen's models free by mail. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., am INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











CORDON & BRACDON 
ARCH'T’S 






for goc. a Gallon 
you can buy some of the most beautiful, 
‘‘weatherbeaten brown’’ shades of 


Cabot's Creosote Sh onele Stains, * 


others at 60 or 75c. Good , aint costs $1.25, a" 
and the best paint is not fit for shingles—it 
seals the pores, and the inner moisture rots eens 
the wood. Creosote tans the albuminous part of the wood and makes it everlasting. 








Send for Samples of 22 Shades on Wood and Colored Sketches of Houses. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 80 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points. 


Pease Piano Co. | Historical Homes. 


An attractive 
| home is nota 
matter ot lavish 
expenditure, but 
rather of wise 
selection. For 
3ed Room, Din- 
ing Room, Hall 
and Library 
there is nothing 
so effective as 
| our copies of 
famous furni- 
ture designs of 
the early cen- 
turies. 

Made in old 
Mahogany and 
| Flemish Oak, the feeling is preserved with 

| durability added. There is a warmth of refine- 
NEW YORK «~e° CHICAGO. | ment in our Antique reproductions. Theyarea 
| 











memorable history in wood, antiquity utilized. 


This bureau brings you in touch with the Colonial spirit. 
The repose of the simple design, the plain paneling relieved 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
by beaded moulding and brass trimmings breathe greet- 


316-322 West 43d St., New York. | ings of the purity ofancientart. Itisan heirloom up to date. 
| Be sure and ask your dealer for “Berkey & Gay 
CuHIcAGO House: 248 Wabash Ave, Antiques.” “History in Furniture, or How to Furnish 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO a Home,” mailed free. 
Representatives for the New England States. BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO., 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 





It yields most in the centre, 
rider it hollows out like a chair. 

No poeare on sensitive parts of the body. 

THE DUPLEX SADDLE issuspended trans- 
versely, from side to side,—that is the first radical 
departure. Under pressure it hollows out from side 
to side like a spring chair conforming to the natural 
outlines of the body. Secondly, the weight of the body is not borne 
at one or two particular points, but the springs are so bent and 
shaped that they yield in every direction, and under pressure the 
centre loop first receives the 
weight, and as that settles 


Under weight of 







tion of the weight. 
is necessary to have a pommel 
not to sustain any weight, but simply 
and solely that it may project forward 


down the outer or large | 
loop takes its proper por- | 
Thirdly, it | 





carries the pommel downward and 
away from all contact with the body. 

HOW THE DUPLEX IS 
BUILT.—First are the two separate 
and independent springs—as shown 
incut, These springs havea rise and 
fall of over oneinch. Second, ontop 
of the spring is a lining—-a layer, so 
to speak—of the best of felting nearly 

This makes a soft cushion Saami 

spring and leather. Third, comes a cover of the best quality of 
| black or russet leather. This top is made to fit easy over the 

springs. It is shaped “full” over the edges, so that after bein 
ridden a day or two each saddle will conform to the anatomy o 


its rider. 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price, $4.00. 
HOW TO GET A SADDLE FREE. 
When you buy a wheel insist that your dealer put on a Duplex 
Saddle without extra charge. 
Send for illustrated and descriptive Circular, containing En- 


| one-quarter of an inch thick. 








and between legs and keep the rider er cee 
from losing his saddle sideways. The dorsements of Physicians and Riders. 
pommel of the Duplex supports no weight, | 


—it does not even touch the body. The | Duplex Saddle Co., 
hollowing out of the saddle under weight | THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. 
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he finest Cocoa Beans are of a reddish 
brown color. 


Blocker’s 
Dutch Cocoa 


either in the tin or prepared in the cup is reddish 


brown, which proclaims its purity. Cocoa of any 
other color indicates either an inferior grade of 
bean, or adulteration in the process of manufacture. 


A Sample of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be 
sent for two cents to pay postage. Address 


Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, 
P. O. Box 150, New York. 
66060600 





Half the fun of getting up in the morning is in washing 
with Pears’ Soap. Genuine Pears’—genuine fun. 





Pears’ makes the skin clear and beautiful. A fat soap greases the skin, an 
alkali soap makes it red and rough. Pears’ is nothing but soap, no fat or alkali 
in it. All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists. There are soaps offered as 
substitutes which are dangerous—be sure you get 


Pears’ Soap 








WRITERS IN THE FEBRUARY FORUM. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES ELIoT Norton (Some Aspects of Civilization in 
America), born in Cambridge, Mass., 1827, graduated from Harvard in 1846, and 
was editor, with James Russell Lowell, of the ** North American Review,” 1864- 
68. He is professor of the History of Art at Harvard University. 


PROFESSOR J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN (Our Monetary Programme), born in 
Deertield, O., in 1850, was graduated from Harvard in 1873, where he became 
instructor in Political Economy and later assistant professor. He is now head 
professor of Political Economy at the University of Chicago. 


Str Epwin ARNOLD (Victoria, Queenand Empress), an English poet, journalist, 
and Orientalist, was born in 1831. He was educated at King’s College (London) 
and at Oxford, became principal of the Government Sanskrit College at Pune, 
India, and later served on the statf of the London ‘* Daily Telegraph.” Among 
his poems are “‘ Light of Asia,” ‘‘ Light of the World,” etc. 


M. Henry HovssaYeE (The French Academy), French historian and critic, son 
of Arséne Houssaye, was born in Paris in 1848. His chief work is ‘‘ Histoire d’ 
Alcibiade et de la république athénienne, etc.” 


Rev. THomas P. HuGues (The Stage from a Clergyman’s Standpoint) com- 
menced his ministry in England, having been ordained by the Bishop of London. 
He went to India in 1864 and was chaplain and missionary at Peshawar for 
twenty years. Heisa Fellow of the Punjab University, and holds a degree by 
letters patent from the Queen for his oriental scholarship. He is the author of 
the ‘‘ Dictionary of Islam,” ‘‘ Ruhainah, a Story of Afghan Life,” and other 
works. He has resided in this country for the last ten years, and is Rector of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre (Protestant Episcopal), New York. 


PROFESSOR THEODORE 8S. WooLSEY (The President's Monroe Doctrine), son of 
Theodore Dwight Woolsey (late President of Yale College), was graduated from 
Yale in 1872. In 1879 he was appointed professor of International Law in Yale 
Law School, and he has edited Pomeroy’s and Woolsey’s treatises upon Inter- 
national Law. 


Hon. Oscar 8. Straus (Lord Salisbury and the Monroe Doctrine), born in 
1850, was graduated from Columbia College in 1871, and from the Law School in 
1873. He was appointed Minister to Turkey under Mr. Cleveland’s former 
Administration, where he distinguished himself as a successful diplomat. He is 
a member of the special committee on the Venezuelan question appointed by tho 
New York Chamber of Commerce, and is the author of ‘*‘ The Origin of the Re- 
yublican Form of Government in the United States of America,” and of a life of 
Renew Williams. 


Mr. Isaac L. Rice (The Duty of Congress), born in 1850, is a graduate of the 
Columbia Law School, taking the International and Constitutional Law prizes. 
He was a lecturer in the School of Political Science and in the Law School of 
Columbia College from 1883 to 1886. Since that time Mr. Rice has devoted 
much time to the study of questions of constitutional and international law. 


Rt. Rev. WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE (‘‘ German Americans” and the Lord's 
Day), born in Boston 1832, is the first Protestant Episcopal bishop of the Diocese 
of Albany, and is vice-chancellor of the University of the State of New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM STEINWAY (The Heine-Fountain Controversy), was born in 
Germany in 1836. In 1850 he came to America, and joined his father and 
brothers in forming the house of Steinway & Sons, piano manufacturers, 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM THOMPSON SEDGWICK (Notable Sanitary Eaperimentsin 
Massachusetts), born in West Hartford, Conn., in 1855, was educated at the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale University (1877). He was a Fellow in Biology of 
the Johns Hopkins University in 1879, becoming Assistant in 1880 and Associate, 
1881-1883. Since 1883 he has been professor of Biology in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and since 1888 Chief Biologist to the State Board of 
Health of Massachusetts. Professor Sedgwick is a recognized authority on sub- 
jects relating to sanitary science. 


Recalled Stormy Times. 


** Well, that looks natural,” said the old soldier, looking at a can of con- 
densed milk on the breakfast table in place of the ordinary milk that failed on 
account of the storm. ‘It’s the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we used during 
the war.” 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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- Dandruff 
If you want a sure relief for 


Chafing, Itching, 


pains in the back, side, chest, 


CHAPPED SKIN 


and Odors from Perspiration, 


or limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Porous Plaster 


BEeEaR IN Minp—Not one of 






: ; 
| use that delightful balsamic cleanser and 
| Antiseptic, 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


| « Wonderfully soothing and healing.” © 
| Fournal of Health, New York 


“Excellent in dandruff, chafing, and itch- 
ing.” —Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 









the host of counterfeits and 















imitations is as good as the 











eee. “Tt leaves the skin soft, smooth, and sup- 


ple. A luxury for shampooing.” 
—Medical Standard, Chicago. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


N ervous Prostration. 


Mental Depression. 
N er VOus Dyspepsia. 


Mental Failure. 
Freligh’s Tonic 


(A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant) 


will cure when everything else has failed. Prescribed and endorsed 
now, and for ten years past, by over 40,000 Physicians. Sample 
by mail 25c., ten days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
CONCENTRATED, PROMPT, POWERFUL. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full directions, testimonials, etc., to any address. 
Oz. Woodruff & ©., Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Formula on Every_ Bottle. 












TRUST HIM. 
OU want Scotts Emutsion. If you ask 
your druggist for it and get it—you can trust 
that man. But if he offers you “something just 
as good,” he will do the same when your doctor 
writes a prescription for which he wants to get a 
special effect—play the game of life and death for the 
sake of a few cents more profit. You can’t trust 
that man. Get what you ask for, and pay for, 
whether it is 


or anything else. A 50-cent bottle may be enough 
to stop your cough or help your baby. 








You can get your skin as tough 
as leather with strong alka- 
line soap, or you can keep 
it as soft as velvet with one 


gentle in its action like 


VINOLIA 


VINOLIA SOAP, 


I5 cts., 20 cts., 25 cts., 35 cts., 85 cts. 


PER TABLET. 





SOR sss 
Terrific Struggle 


to meet the requirements of modern civiliza- 
tion is attested by strikes, failures, robberies. 
To be honest, faithful, easy, successful, the 
nerves should be balanced to a hair. Brain 


by taking & tt Ut Ut 


, GOLD MEDAL 
AND DIPLOMA, 

Pabst Malt Extract ' 

The “Best” Tonic .. 


WN MUNICH 
You will have mental acuteness, 


INTERNATIONAL 
ood memory, WWersa Vie EXPOSITION, 
power, will and ruddy health, Es: ists. J 


Mics eal Li SUPREME 
AWARD 
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asian ii date ana rinama dacaai nataiattas itty tent 
indorsed, EBEN D. JORDAN, 


Boston, Mass., April 20, 1894, 
(Care Jordan, Marsh & Co.) 
DEAR Sin: 
OO Oc e I had Catarrh for twenty years, and the 
last ten years (ail of which ume has been 


passed in this great establishment) I suf- 
Jered fearfully. It extended to my throat ; 


& the base of my tongue was badly affected, 
I constanily kept in iny mouth cardamom 
seeds, or some such breath purifier. I 
could not sleep with my mouth closed. I 
began using Hyomei, and in two weeks I 


wus entirely—and now, after four months 
and no return of the disease, I can say, 


PERMANENTLY —cured. 1am going to ask 
= head of this firm, Mr . Eben D, Jordan, 
to indorse tis statement. 
ELVIRA E, B. GIBSON. 
Indorsed, EBEN D. JORDAN. 
9, 
. ‘ . 
yi A 
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Australian ‘‘Dry Air” Treatment of 


) Pocket inhaler. 


Pros Bie Lie Catarrh, 
~ ~ + - nye, ere ir mbes h 
Coughs, Colds, Laryngitts, Etc. cause disease in the respiratory organs. 


The air, charged with Hyomei, is in- 

hal led at the mouth, and, after permeat- 

ing the minutest air-cells, is exhaled 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., February 8, 1895. inaoen rh the nose. It is aromatic, de- 

My Dear Sir: lightful to inhale, ‘and gives immediate 
The Pocket Inhaler works like a charm. The first inhalation gave relief relief. Consultation and trial free. 

it is a blessing to humanity, and I am sorry it is not better known. Ladd Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, 

my name to the * Pass-It-On Society.” by Mail, $1.00, consisting of pocket 

Sincerely yours, Rev. J. M. FARRAR, D.D inhaler, made of deodorized hard rub- 

Note: On December 5, 1895 (ten months later), Dr. Farrar writes: ‘ ber (beautifully polished), a bottle of 

believe it is a real blessing to the afflicted.”’ Hyomei,a dropper, and full directions 

for using. If you are sfi/l skeptical, 


# R.T. BOOTH, 18 East zoth St., New York | Nove'tnt Hyon are 


(Mention this magaz Are you open to conviction ? 
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THE BEST QUALITY of Pure Rye 
W biskey made, and brings in the 
market the bighest price. 


PREP PE ESE SFE SE FT TTS 


444 44444446446 


Botiled at the Distillery, with an 
Absolute Guaranty of Purity and 
Original Condition. 


Packed in Square ‘Bottles. 


¢ Distillery, eae ins bo 2 giz 
“oy gua by the Spectally Valuable for Medicinal Use. 


ul 
Rist ye ¥ 


COOK & BERNHEIMER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 


Me Sole Agents. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. By EvGENE FIELD. 12mo, $1.25. 


The charming literary quality and intimate personal tone of this new book will endear it to all of Mr. Field’s 
many admirers. It is delightfully original in conception, treating in an autobiographical form of such inviting 
topics as the Luxury of Reading in Bed, the Mania of Book Collecting, Ballads and their Makers, Booksellers 
and Printers, Old and New, the Bacillus Librorum, the Pleasures of Extra-illustration, etc, 


Just Published —Echoes from the Sabine Farm. By Evcene and RoswELL MARTIN 
FIELD. Beautifully illustrated by EDMUND H. GARRETT. Square 12mo, $2.00. 





ee HEATH. Stories, Studies, and Sketches. By ‘‘Q." (Arthur T. Quiller-Couch). 
16mo, $1.25. 


These stories, by one of the cleverest and most individual of the young English authors, are Cornwall in 
scene and character. They are varied, some humorous, some pathetic, and are sketchy and effective. 


THE IVORY SERIES. Fiction by popular authors, published in dainty, uniform style. 


IA, A Love Story. By “Q.” 16mo, 75 cents. 
AMOS JUDD. A Novel. By J. A. Mercam2, editor of Life. Second Edition. 16mo, 75 cents. 
THE SUICIDE CLUB. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 16mo, 75 cents. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. New Edition. 
Profusely and beautifully illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. 12mo, $1.50. 
* An edition to be recommended in every way. An artist possessing a graceful fancy and a sure decorative 
sense has supplied a profusion ofillustrations. The letter-press is beautiful.”"— WV. VY. Evening Post. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE in Italy, Greece, and the Levant. Edited by W. P. 


P. LONGFELLOW. With 12 full-page photogravure plates and over 250 text illustrations. 
Edition limited to 500 copies. Quarto, decorated parchment binding, $25.00 met. 


** It will fill at once and permanently an important place in the literature of its subject. No work has hither- 
to existed in English which provided quite the resource which is here presented, nor indeed is there any con- 
tinental publication which fulfils exactly similar conditions. Its magnificently printed pages offer a felidlens 
mingling of both lay and professional qualities.""— V. ¥. 7ridune. 


CORREGGIO, his Life, his Friends, and his Time. By Dr. Corrapo Ricci. With 16 full-page 
photogravure plates and over 200 text illustrations. Royal 8vo, $12.00 net. 


LITTLE RIVERS. By Henry VAN Dyke. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


“A series of angling sketches on a more serious background, worked into a combination so simple and 
charming, and so full of the spirit of pastoral scenes, as to make it sure to become a classic.””— The Nation. 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By Georce MEREDITH. 2 vols. r1amo, $2.50. 


** Mr. Meredith’s superb mastery of character and incident is wonderfully distinct in this book. It will stand 
forth as his best piece of work —as a masterpiece among the world’s great novels.” — Boston Herald. 


THE MODERN POSTER. By ARSENE ALEXANDRE, M. H. SPIELMANN, H. C. BUNNER, 


and AUGUST JACCACI. With upward of 60 illustrations. But tooo numbered copies are 
printed. The first 250 on Japan paper, $6.00 met ; 750 on enameled paper, $3.00 met. 

An interesting feature of the book is the poster designed by Will H. Bradley, of which only 1000 are printed, 
one for each volume, and all numbered 


THE POOR IN GREAT CITIES. Their Problems and What is Doing to Solve Them. By 
WALTER BESANT, OSCAR CRAIG, W. T. ELSING, WILLARD PARSONS, J. KIRKLAND, J. W. 


Mario, J. A. Rus, E. R. SPEARMAN, W. J. TUCKER, R. A. Woops. With Appendix on 
Tenement-House Building by ERNEST FLAGG. Illustrated. 8vo, $3.00. 


ee By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Illustrated by E. L. Weeks., Sq. r2mo, 
1.50. 


**It shows Mr. Crawford at his best. He carries the reader straight to the Eastern city. The illustrations 
are spirited and picturesque.” —N. Y. Tribune. 


REFLECTIONS AND COMMENTS, 1865-1895. By E. L. GopKIN, 8vo, $2.00. 


* Mr. Godkin is fearless in expression, virile in treatment, and of impartial, honest vision. His book is both 
helpful and stimulating in its truths.” — Philadelphia Ledger. 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. Their Relation to Man and to his Advancement in Civiliza- 
tion. By Prof. N.S. SHALER. Profusely illustrated. 8vo, $2.50. 


WOMEN OF COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. A Series designed to 
rtray the lives and the times of the eminent women of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods. 


he first volume, now ready, is on Margaret Winthrop, and written by Mrs. ALICE MORSE 
EARLE. I2mo, $1.25. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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_ DVERTISER~& 


‘The forum 


THE men who write for THE Forum include the 
best economic thinkers, financial experts, and captains 
of industry. When a great business crisis occurs, or 


tariff complications arise, or a financial heresy is to 


be stamped out, or some great scheme of public 


works is to be brought to popular notice,—the men 
whose opinions determine public action state them 
in THE Forum. Its discussions of political, educa- 
tional, and labor problems appeal to the citizens as 
distinguished from the purely business man. In 
addition, THE Forum gives space to religion, litera- 
ture, music, art, and the drama; and these topics, 
together with articles by women, for women, about 
women, make its pages interesting and instructive 
to all members of the family. 

A year’s reading of THE Forvum is a “eral 
education. 

Its price—25 cents a copy, $3 a year—com- 
mends it to all purses and makes it the cheapest 
Review in the world. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., 


111 FrrrH Ave., NEw YorK. 








ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


SHALL | PLANT ? 


S For io 
women HOW Fairs SHALL I I MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 

We answer these questions fully, and are the only STUDY LANGUAGES 

Nursery making lanting Plans and Suggestions FRENCH 

withoutcost. You can't find better or lower-priced ae 
Trees + Sh rubs - Rhododend rons One hour’s smart day for ten weeks wil! enable you to talk 

Roses - Hardy Perennials | 7 fluently. e Rosenthal Method Method 

than we offer and many rare novelties hard to obtain, Latest and best work of Dr. R. 8. Rosenthal, author of the 


a “Meisterschaft System.” Complete set of books and member- 
Our Unique Cataloque, finely iNustrated with ship in Correspondence School (including correction of all 





photogravures, sent for Ten Cents. exercises, free), $5.00. Book. ‘A Revelation in the Study of 
Foreign Languages,” free. PoLYGLoT Book Co., CHICAGO, 





SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 
102 State St., Boston, Mass. 


DEAFNESS 









riticism, Re- 

vision, Copying, Disposal, All 

work Leeder 
Author and Publisher. 
References: Noah Brooks, 
















\ T ' Mrs, Deland, Mrs. Burton Har- 
and head noises relieved by using | rison, Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, 
WILSON'S COMMON SENSE EAR DRUMS. j W. D. Howells, Mrs. Moulton, 
Entirely new, scientific invention; L C. D.Warner, Mary E. Wilkins, 


different from allother devices; the and others, For rates, refer- 
only safe,simple, comfortable, and : o. 

Suyiaihie ear deem tn the world, ences, notices, send stampto WM.A. os Director, 
Hundreds are being benetitted 70 Fierce Dullding, 
where medical skill has failed. No Mention Tue Forum. Boston. Mass. 


String or wire attachment to irritate - 
the ear. Write for f= hlet. CooD N E ws. 
in Trost Bie Rout victe, KY | ithe ice TO LADIES 
Set - L 
; ote — 


or 1122 Broadwav, New York. 
Greatest offer. Now’s your time to get or, 
ders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees and 


| 

i 
Dialogues, Speakers, for School, Club | rc , Baking Powder, and secure a beautiful 
and Parior. Catalogue free, | al half Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din- 


DRUM IN 
POSITION 








T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago, Ill. ner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set- 
Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster, or Webster’s Dictionary. For par- 


—————_— nk eee _| ticulars address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
W All you have guessed about life P. O, Box 289. . 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 


POST- “How and Why,” issued by the f 
. PENN MUvuTUAL LIFE, 921-35 Ce i embraces a greater variety of 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. filing devices than any other 


D.L. DOWD'S HEALTH EXERCISER 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths ; athlete or in- mpustnetes aati. 
valid, Complete gymnasium ; takes 6 in, of see ee oa 


floor room ; new scientific, durable, cheap, In- « The Globe Co. sal 


dorsed by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, clergy- 
The Secret of Tt 
’s Ch 
Woman’s Charm: 


men, editors and others now eungt, Illustrated 

circ ular, £ engravings, free, Address D, L. | 
Wright’s Myrrh Tooth Soap } 
In dainty china boxes, at 25c. and t 


DOWD, Scientific Physic: al and Vocal Cul- 
ture, 9 East r4th Street, N. Y. 
tin boxes for travelers. ty soapy 
taste. 


eee 
Wright's MyrrhTooth Powder t 


Decision should be made at once 
for all forms of monumental work 

10 Delightful flavor; extra large 

Cc. sizes, 25c. Free samples of 




















| 


to be erected in the early spring. 
Send for handbook. Free. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., 
New York. 


both on application. Preventdecay, f 
remove tarter, heal sore gums, pre- 
serve the enamel, give charmingly ¢ 
white teeth. Take no substitutes. ¢ 
All druggists. + 
Waricut & Co., Chemists, + 
Detroit, Mich. 
+e ooo or eer er eres 





20th Edition, post-paid for 25c. (or stamps.) 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A 
E. G. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch 8t., Philada., Pa. 
Every one should read this little book.”’—Athenceum.- 


TRUSCOT 1 BOAT MFG. co. Gonwert, St. Joseph, Mich. 
Ideal Spring eee, SelesenT NO MORE GRAY HAIR 
, a, ® awake facts about 

sleep,” illustrating aud describing them, to- BRUCELINE the only genuine remedy for restor- 
gether with an up-to-date pocket map of your ing gray hair to ite natural color ; no dye and harm- 
State,sent on receipt of three two-cent st age | less. Thousands of Testimonials. $1.00 per 7 
Foster Bros. M’f’¢ Co., Druggists or BRUCELINE Co., 377 6th Ave., N. 


82 Clay St., Utica, N. ¥. Treatise on the hair sent on application FREE: 
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EVERYONE imemsea = PLANTS 


or Horticulture, should 
have our latest cata- 
logue. New and re- 
vised. Tropical and 
Semi- Tropical Fruit 
}) plants, Economic plants 
Bamboos, Aqui atics, 
# Palms, Cacti, Ferns, 
Succulents, Orchids, 
and all manner of 
Choice Decorative and 
useful Plants, trees and 
vines, described, illus- 
trated and priced. Stock is forwarded safely 
to all parts of the world. Small orders by 
mail a specialty. Large specimens by express 
or freight. Lowest freight rates. Special 
Offer—1o Choice Palms $I (delivered frec) or 
s of much larger size for $1. 1o Fine Decora- 
tive Plants, $1. Send Zo-day. 
Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Fla., U.S.A. 


M E N N EN Ss BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


Approved by highest medical 
authorities as a Perfect Sana- 
tory Toilet Preparation for in- 
fants and adults. Positively 
relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle 
Rash, Chafed Skin, Sunburn, 
: etc. emoves Blotches, Pim- 
es and Tan, makes the skin smooth and healthy. De- 
ightful after shaving. Decorated Tin Box. Sprinkler 


Top. Sold by Druggists or mailed for 25 
| FREE | cents. (Name this paper.) Sample by mz 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 

























edies ; new methods; worst cases soon helped 


TREATED Hundreds of 
these diseases cure mre ope, TREATED FREE fe at home after 
doctors fail, 20 years experience; new rem- 
and dro »p- 
#y nearly 
removed in 7 days. One week's trial 
treatment and 1000 references free. 
MILES MEDICAL ASS’N, 
13 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 












DROPSY Free|e 


ed with Vegetable Remedies. Have} 

cured many thousand cases called hopeless, In 
10 days at least % of all symptoms are removed. 
Book of testimonials of curés and ye 8 treat. 

ment free by mail. Drs.Green & Sona, Atlan ‘ta, G 


A POPULAR its cane, DISEASES au4 
BOOK eon EAT ‘MENT, by Da. 
Luonann. 3.0 
ae 116 cuts, 
~ », 
Cireviar 
self- toontmend for 
ALL Hairand Beard 


Diseases. ILiust’d Medical Jour, Co,, Pablishers, Detroit, Mich. 











| Blair’ s Pills 


Great English Remedy for 


i { GOUT and RHEUMATISM. 


SAFE, SURF, EFFECTIVE, 








} Ds it | 
i LDruggists, or 224 William St.. New York. . 
; YY Vw 
WHISKERS, Grease Paints, Spirit Gum, etc., for Mas 
———— querades, Parlor, School, and Stage En- 
@ tertainwents. MOUSTACHES, 7 cts., Under Chin, 49 ets., 
Pull Beards, 50 cts. Negro, Buffalo Bill, Farmers,Chinesc, Bald or Ladies Wigs, 
75 cts. each, any color, postpaid. Catalogue of Wigs, Tricks, Novelties, ete 
. Costumers supplied. C, E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N. ¥- 
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“THRIFT IS A GOOD REVENUE.” 
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ARMED 


AND KEPT WARM. 
The suffering is not the worst 
ofit. Kheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Swelling of the 
Limbs, Consumption are 
all thedirect result of cold 
feet. These FOOT BAT- 
TERIES remove all aches 
and pains from feet and 
limbs, cause a feeling of \ 

new LIFE and VIGOR, “ 

equal to the days of youth. 
Think of the luxury of WARM FEET all winter in 
all weather! These MAGNETIC BATTERIES in- 
crease the flow of blood, vitalize it and cause a most 
delightful feeling the moment your feet rest upon 
these powerful MAGNETIC INSOLES. They will 
cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and SWELLING of 
the LIMBS. Every pair gives comfort and satis- 
faction. if you keep your feet warm you cannot 
catch col i, What's the use of suffering from those 
tired.allgone, worn-out feelings. A pair ofour MAG- 
NE ric FOOT B A T rERIES will act like a charm 
on your blood,and give you asensation ofWARMTH 
and VIGOR at once. Try a pair of them quick. 21.00, 
or tnree pairs for $2 00. any size by mail. Send for our 
book, “‘A Plain Road to Health.” It is instructive 
and interesting to the sick or well, 


CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., 
A. D. Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


Qs FEET PY | 





GREAT SAVING RESULTS 


FROM CLEANLINESS AND 


Nw ( 











CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 


Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, Comprehensiveness 


Every intelligent reader will find In 


THE LIVING AGE 
Food to Nourish, Stimulate, and Inspire Thought. 


The ablest and brightest men and women 
of the world have read and commended it 
during more than half a century. - - - 


‘*Exhaustive Reviews of recent publications, the latest results of Scientific Research, 
Biographical Sketches of eminent characters, Travel, Exploration, Literary Criticism, 
and every phase of Culture and Progress in Europe Fiction and Choice Poetry —all 
these make up THE LIVING AGE.”’— Zvening Bulletin, Phila. 

A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. 


phe Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00 a year. 


This makes The Living Age absolutely the cheapest magazine published. 


a 
CLUB RATES. For $9.00 THE Livine AGE and any one of the American $4.00 monthlies; or for $8.00 
Due Livine AGE and any one of the $3 00 monthlies, will be sent for a year, post-paid. 
Rates for clubbing THE LIvING AGE with other periodicals will be sent on application. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., P. O. Box 5206, Roston. 












RAYMOND & WHITCOMB TOU 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. e 
A party will leave New York, Saturday, March 21, for a 
Tour through SPAIN, PORTUCAL, FRANCE, BELGIUM & ENGLAND, 


with visits to Gibraltar, Ronda, Seville (during the Holy Week Ceremonials), Malaga, 
Granada, Cordova, Madrid, The Escurial, Toledo, Lisbon, Oporto, Braga, Salamanca, 





many, France, and 


Mexico Tours— 
Independent Railroa 








|} .g delightful trip to the coast. 
modations at low rates. 


an. 24and Feb. 14. 


296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


LA FIESTA DE LOS ANGELES 


THE ANNUAL CELEBRATION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND THE SOUTHWEST 


outside of sunny Southern California. 


Biarritz, Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, London, and other places of interest. 
A party will leave New York on the same date (and same steamer) for a 


Tour through SOUTHERN EUROPE, 


inclusive of an extended round of Southern France (the Riviera), Italy, Greece, The 

Levant, Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Aanbetaslin 

ngland; with visits to Venice, Rome, Naples, Corfu, Athens, 

Smyrna, Constantinople, Budapest, Vienna, Munich, Paris, London, and scores of other cities, 
Other Tours through Europe—May 16, Ma 
California Tours—)Jan. 
Florida Tours|an. 10, 


23, June 20, and July 4. 
7, Jan. 24, Feb. 6, Fe 


an. 24, Feb. 6, 14, and 28. 





Interesting day parade of Spanish Cabal- UNIQUE 

leros, Mexican ‘Vaqueros, Indian and CHARACTERISTIC 
Chinese. Magnificent night pageant of BEAUTIFUL 

“The Lands of the Sun.” A carnival of 

30,000 maskers. A beautiful floral parade do< 


of 300 equipages covered with fragrant 
blossoms, worked out in unique designs—impossible elsewhere on the continent 
The railroads offer every facility for a 
Local rates greatly reduced. Ample hotel accom- 


For information about La Fiesta, or on Southern California, address, with stamp, 


C. D. Willard, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 


One Thousand Dollars 


IN CASH 





PRIZES 


To New York Ledger Readers. 


In No. 36 of the New York Ledger, dated Sept. | 
14, we begin a wonderfully interesting story, 
entitled 


The Mystery of the Inn by the Shore, 


By Miss Florence Warden, 
Author of “ The House on the Marsh,’ 


The interest is centered on a deep and 
puzzling mystery. The absorbing fascination 
which is given to this story on account of the 
mystery has led the editors of the Ledger to make | 
the offer of $1,000 in Cash Prizes, to be | 
awarded to the parties jirst sending us either the 
true explanation of the mystery or the explana- 
tions that are nearest to the true solution. 

. = money will be divided into 36 prizes as 

‘ollows: 


One prize of......$500....$500 
Five prizes of...... 50.... 250 
Ten prizes of...... 15.... 150 
Twenty prizes of... 5.... 100 


$1,000 











sure as we receive 36 answers, the 36 Cash 
Prizes will be given to the best 36 answers—not 
necessarily correct answers, 

The readers of the Ledger competing for these 
Cash Prizes can send in as many explanations 
of the mystery as they wish, but each explana- 
tion must be on a coupon taken from a copy of 
the New York Ledger. 

The New York Ledger is issued simultaneously 
all over the country. Hence, in order to be fair 
to all competitors, the time of each explanation 
will be recorded according to the post-office stamp 
indicating the date on which the letter contain- 
ing it was mailed. 

The complete explanation of the distri- 
bution of these Cash Prizes will be found 
in No, 36 of the New York Ledger, dated 
Sept. 14th, which contains the opening 
chapters of *‘The Mystery of the Iuun by 
the Shore,” and the Coupon. 

The Ledger is for sale by all newsdealers, price 
five cents a copy. Your newsdealer will order 
it for you if he has not got it. 

Your postmaster or your newsdealer will take 
— subscription for the Ledger for one year or 

or six months, $2 per year, $1 for six months. 
If a newsdealer or a postmaster is not handy, 
send your money direct to Robert Bonner’s Sons, 


Please remember that this $1,000 in Cash | corner William and Spruce 8ts., New York. 


Prizes will be awarded, divided as above, even 
if we do not receive one true solution. Just as 


Address all inquiries for further information 


| in regard to the $1,000 in Cash Prizes to 


Prize Story Editor, NEW YORK LEDGER, 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, Ledger Building, New York. 


ngary, Ger- 


. 11, Feb. 14, March 3, and March 6. 


Second Tour to Japan and China—Feb. 24. 
and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 3: East Fourteenth St., Lincoin Bdg., Union Sq., N. Y. 
20 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


April 22-25, 
1896. 






































OverHalf a (entury 


POOOOOOOO SD 


THE NEW LIFE GIVER. 


The Original Oxydonor “Victory” for Self-treat- 
ment, Supplies Oxygen to the blood, and cures disease 
and pain under Nature’s own laws. Applied as in illus- 
tration. 

**Oxygen is life.’ How to increase this element in 
the system was an unsolved problem to medical science 
until Dr. H. Sanche discovered a wonderful law of natural 
forces by the application of which oxygen from the air 
can be supplied in any desired quantity. It hascured and 
been fully tested in 60,000 cases of all forms of disease. 


No. 1. PRICE, $15.00—REDUCED FROM $25.00. 
No. 2. = $25.00—LATEST AND GREATLY IMPROVED. 


** OWEGO, N. Y., June or, 18s. 
“Dr. H. SANCHE: Dear Sir,—When I received the Oxydonor, I was suffering with Sciatic Rheumatism ; after the second application, it 


entirely disappeared and has not returned since. I cannot recommend it too highly for all rheumatic an nervous diseases, and would as 
quickly remit one hundred dollars as twenty-five, provided I could not get another. y truly yours, B. J. Davis." 


V 
Large book of information, and latest price-list mailed free. 


DR. H. SANCHE, Discoverer and Inventor, *°' ''{i'rinth St, cor, Fort’ Detzolt, Mich. 
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“QWEET HOME Soar 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


PC UQUA” LINING 
a CuauTA RES CHAIR 


onA (HAUTAUQUA [JESK, 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 


The Combination Box at retail would cost, . $10.00 
Either Premium Ditto, . $10.00 


eee, sp es + 6 » + oe 
YOU GET BOTH gof $4(),00 [ 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ———— 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF 
NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: C0- BUFFALO,NY: 
Our offer fully explained in Tar Forum, December Number. 
NOTE.—Weare personally noquainned with Mr. Larkin, of the Soap Manufacturing Company of Buffalo; have visited their 


factory; have purchased and used their goods, and received premiums offered, and we know that they are full value. The 
only wonder is that they are able to give so much for so little money. The Company are perfectly reliable.—7he Evangelist, 





FULL DREss 
eae ~ 
Cl Business Wear 


You ’re 
Always Safe 
in Buying 


THE “( aa ctf BRAND 


, Collars & Cutts peer 
GL LTT U7. 2% The Only (iccet¢ 


GUARANTEED 
ALMOSA Collars and Cuffs in the TAMARAC 
WORLD. 


YOUR OUTFITTER WILL 
SUPPLY YOU. | 
Write for a 5 J \ | 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


Cluett, Coon & Co., WIDTH IN FRONT 2% IN 


MAKERS, en oR me, 0.00. aay sen) 
Factories’ - - Troy,N. Y. 


Is a * ee 


Premo. 


AND ACCESSORIES. : \ 
Pertect Apparatus for Visual Teaching, | = Camera 
Scientific Projections and Private [iy F 
Use. Various forms of light z 
interchangeable. 


SELF-CENTERING ARC 2 But no illustration can convey an adequate 


ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS idea of this splendid instrument. Every- 


Ser Chpetoan, Phat Gaguaeen, ts \thing that a PERFECT camera should have 
SUPERB EFFECTS. 


J.B. COLT & CO,"°-217, Nassau St. you will find in the PREMO. It has all 
Ue New Tork, 


ineeda dittel: Minieacmmsats. the good points of other cameras, with 
AGENCIES: ; ° aS. 2 es 

189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ml. many special things of its own. 

141 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. | . _— 

60 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. Send a postal card for a description of 

33-49 So. 1Uth St., Phila., Pa. . ‘ . 

415 N. Broad way, 8t. Louis, Mo, mit, and you will readily understand why we 

126 Erie Co. Bk. Bldg. Bufialo, N.Y, 


SpMartette St. Atienta, Ca. make this statement. 


S| ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 


41 South Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





rrerrerer re eerreeeter 


One of the greatest factors in producing a clear, clean 
skin and therefore a perfect complexion, is the use of 


preventives taken in 
season are much 
surer than belated 
drugs. A heaithy 
condition of the Kid- 
neys, Liver and 
Bowels is the strong- 
est safeguard against 
Headaches, Racking 
Colds, or Fevers. 
Syrup of Figs is 


pleasant to the taste 
and free from object- 
ionable substances. 
Physicians recom- 
mend it. Millions 
have found it invalu- 
able. Taken regularly 
in small doses its ef- 
fect will give satisfac- 
tion to the most 
—- = =8=E 


Manufactured by 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP COMPANY 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
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’ The Food D Drink 


There is great nourishment in a single sip of 


ANHEUSER-BUSc),. 
Nidiine 


—more than there is ina dozen loaves of bread. It is invaluable as a flesh-builder and tonic 
for nursing mothers, consumptives and all invalids. 


To be had at all Druggists’ and Grocers’. 
Prepared hy ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 





Like everyone else, by the 
Cleanly Beauty of the 


“@) STEEL CLAD BATH 


The perfection of sanitary 
science. Absolutely in- 
destructible. 


No leaky dents from careless usage. 
No brittle surface to split and crack 
off at the lightest blow, allowing rust 
and filth to gather. The only per- 
fectly sanitary Bath, and the price 
—well Our Free Book tells the 
details. Send postal for it to the 


Be sure you with this stamp : 
get the GENUINE = ET en atenants Steel Clad Bath Co.,of N.Y. 
461-471 W. 26th St., New York. 


For sale by all Plumbers and Dealers in 
*lumbers’ Supplies. 











A Ilarvelous Record 


The frequent publication of figures showing the transactions of the 
Life Insurance Companies of this country has to some extent familiar- 
ized the public mind with the magnitude of the beneficent work they 
have done. The following comprehensive statement is a revelation as to 
what has been done by the greatest of all the companies, 


The Mutual Life of New York. 


SINCE IT WAS ORGANIZED IN 1843 IT 


Has received from its Policy-holders more than ° ° . . 388 MI LLIO NS 


Has collected for its Policy-holders more than . .« «© « « 120 


DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. MMcCURDY, President. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President. 


Has paid to its Policyeholders more than . . . . 304 


Has paid for its Policy-holders less than . . . . . . 65 
And holds Invested for its Policy-holders more than . : ‘ : 140 





ll CR CN Et i 


" HARDMAN 


“The only Piano which improves under usage.” | 


The choice of the most intelligent classes every- 
| where. 50,000 in Use. 
_ HARDMAN, PECK & CO., 
HARDMAN HALL, 
Fifth Avenue and {9th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


HE PLEASURE AND SAFE- 
Tt oP" 
BICYCLE RIDING 


Depend largely upon the Tire, just as 
the comfort of the pedestrian depends 
on the kind of shoes worn. 


Q The Great 
“G.eJ.” 


have added much to the repu- 
tation of those most popular 
of all wheels, 


Rambler Bicycles 
~~ 


Any Bicycle Dealer will supply 
“G. & J." Tires on any make of 
wheel, if you insist. 


Send for our “G. & J. Tire Manual,” 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. New York. 
Brooklyn. Washington. Detroit, 
Coventry, Eng. 


6 


| a Fi ANOS. Celebrated for their Beautiful Tone, 
5 Muformation.” 
PIANO CO., 621 Albany Strest, Boston, Mass. 





IVORY 
SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


An experienced laundress 
will tell you that shirts never 
look as white as when 


washed with Ivory Soap. 


Tue Proorer & Gamaie Oo., Ow’. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, ww § 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
“ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 


Action, Design, and Great Durability. 
Terms, taken in exchange. Write for 
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CRS TR BLISS wm 1 1S SS.) oo.coo =o FEES «ee <7 oe. 
Thoroughly made, beautiful tone and action, a$A fully warranted. Send for 





